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Tue Whiting Paper Company is the oldest manufacturer of 
stationery papers im the United States . . . Whiting’s Stationery 
includes Staple and Novelty Papeteries, Gift Cabinets, Ream 
Goods, Pound Papers, Weddings, Visiting Cards and Typewriter 
Papers. It is the most comprehensive line of its kind made by any 


manufacturer . . . Whiting Papers are papers of character and 





quality, used by people with discriminating taste, who insist upon 
the best. The same time they are moderately priced. Teachers may 
recommend the use of Whiting’s Social and Business Papers as 


a help and asset in business 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington St., 
14th St. & 7th Ave., Chicago 619 Chestnut St., 
New York City Philadelphia 
127 Federal St., 
Boston 
MILLS: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Giltis your. 
PRIVILEGE 


to borrow to pay 








Your rights are no less than that of a great cor- 
poration when the emergency of unusually 
heavy expenses arises. 


The corporation borrows from iis bank, on its sig- 
nature. You, as a school teacher may borrow from 
Household, America’s foremost family finance cor- 
poration, on your signature. 


Amounts above *100 up to *300 
at lower rates 


All transactions are dignified and private. School 
boards, relatives, or friends are not informed. The 
cost on loans above $100 up to $300 is nearly a third 
less than the rates fixed by law. Loans of $50 to $100 
may be made at lawful rates. 20 months are allowed 
for repayment. 


You are invited to visit the nearest office below, 
or mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor 
First National Bank Building 


AURORA—4th Floor 
Mercantile Block 


BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor 





GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


JOLIET—2xd Floor, Morris Building 


PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Lehmann Building 


aT ROCKFORD—Sth Floor 
Durley Building Rockford National Bank Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor ROCK ISLAND—4th Fi 
Lincoln Building ildi “on 
Safety Building 


DECATUR—4th Floor 
Citizens Building 

FREEPORT—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Building 


SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

10th Floor, Myers Building 
WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 

Waukegan National Bank Building 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for school teachers. This 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 
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Correct sitting posture demands 
that the pelvis be vertical. Unless 
school seats assist in this 
important i body 
slumps—vital organs are 
—the spineis deformed 
—lungs compressed ... 
energy, vigor, and mental 
vitality are definitely 
lowered. 




















YOUR VOTE 


for your pupils’ health 


. +. 48 it based on 50 year old theories 


++ Or the facts of today? 


STONISHING—but true—only recently has science cast its 
spotlight on the importance, both physical and mental, of 
school seating. Old school seats may still serve to sit upon— 
but that’s all. They do not perform the other functions that 
science and modern education demand. Correct school seatin, 
is recognized today as a decided factor in the physical oa 
mental development of the school child—a factor that should 
be reckoned with. 


Your school . . . to give pupils the advantages and opportuni- 
ties that modern schooling should give—mmust have posturally 
correct seating. Your vote ... with your school board, should 
be cast for American Seats . . . seats that are manufactured under 
oneiee scientific specifications to help the child sit erect with- 
out rt. 


School seats—as we design them—help the lungs to expand, 
the heart to have full f om, the spine to retain a no y 
erect position. All vital organs are saved from the dangers of 
cramping and are permitted to function 
with free efficiency. Your pupils feel 
better—work better—their chests are out 
—their shoulders relaxed...through sci- 
entifically correct seating their standing, 
too, is improved. The American school 
seat of today makes a major contribu- 
tion to the general health, strength and 
mental progress of America’s school 
children. 





There is an American seat for every 


American Universal Mov hool requirement . . . seating in a 
able Desk Number 134 — wide diversity of styles and models. 
—Only one of the many For more than 50 years American 


types and sizes of seats 


and desks built to com- chairs have been preferred for de- 


pendable quality—in schools, in the- 
atres and auditoriums where comfort 


giene. A swivel seat and acoustics must be considered, and 

—» —~—, i" chapels where beauty is a factor. 

this and many other pes You are invited to use our Seating 

of eeting meg bo bed by Engineering Service. There is no 
No. 260. obligation, 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Blvd,, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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HEN a prospective teach- 
er makes his first ap- 
proach to the subject of 


education he is likely to 
think of it as primarily a’ collection 
of helpful hints that are expected to 
be useful in the management of the 
classroom. If he has a discerning 
mind, however, he will presently dis- 
cover that the matter is not quite so 
simple. Educational leaders and 
teachers with wide practical experi- 
ence disagree among themselves so 
sharply as to indicate that they look 
at education in wholly different ways. 
They disagree because they have dif- 
ferent ways. They disagree because 
they have different notions of how we 
learn and of what it is that education 
should seek to accomplish They may 
talk about other things, such as meth- 
ods of teaching or how to make educa- 
tion practical, but what they say is 
dictated by assumptions that lie be- 
neath the surface. The most effective 
way of becoming orientated in the 
field of education, therefore, is to 
‘*get a line’’ on certain basic ques- 
tions which mark a forking of the 


road. 
How Do We Learn? 


How do we learn? This is an all- 
important question, but the experts 
do not seem to be able to agree, and 
this makes the going rather rough. 
According to a view that is widely 
held, learning is essentially the same 
kind of thing as building up a me- 
chanical habit. When a man learns 
to shave, to run an automobile, to 
dress and undress, he is building up 
a set of connections in his nervous 
system which, on a pinch, can run 
itself. This is illustrated by the story 
of the man who went to his bedroom 
in the middle of the afternoon to 
change his coat. Being preoccupied 


Modern Trends In 


Education 


By BOYD H. BODE 


with other things, he failed to control 
his habits thus set in operation, with 
the result that when he ‘‘came to’’ he 
found himself undressed and tucked 
in bed. Habits, according to this 
view, consist of fixed connections or 
‘*bonds’’ in the nervous system. To 
learn, so it is argued, is to build up 
such connections or bonds. Different 
facts are tied together, such as ‘‘Col- 
umbus’’ and ‘‘1492”’ or ‘‘6 x 7’’ and 
‘*42.’? When these connections are 
properly tied together, then these 
facts are said to be learned. We learn 
to spell and to repeat the multiplica- 
tion table, for example, by drilling in 
these connections until they stick. In 
the use of a mathematical formula it 
is less important to understand the 
formula than to get practice in its use 
until it can be applied freely and ac- 
eurately. This result is secured pri- 
marily by repetition, and so mechani- 
eal habit-formation becomes the basic 
category in education. 

This view has received the sanction 
of high authority and is supposed to 
be warranted by what we know about 
the nervous system. But, of late 
years, this theory of learning has been 
sharply challenged. Studies and ex- 
periments in the problem of habit- 
formation, so it is contended, do not 
bear out the notion that repetition is 
of the essence of the business. The 
more technical evidence cannot be 
presented here, but certain everyday 
facts may be mentioned. How, for ex- 
ample, does a person acquire the habit 
of grouchiness or irritability? Not 
primarily by repetition, but by giv- 
ing way to a tendency in a variety of 
situations. One time it is a broken 
shoe lace or a missing button, another 
time it is cold coffee, still another 
time it is a creaking chair or the 
weather or poor service in a restau- 
rant. There is no repetition particu- 
larly, yet the habit is built up of 
going into a temper fit whenever any- 
thing goes wrong. 

The same principle applies, of 
course, to other habits, such as 
promptness, courtesy, carefulness, so- 
ciety manners, and the like, or to the 
habit of controlling one’s temper. 
Habits, it appears, are not fixed at 
all, but are constantly shifting in ac- 
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: "Professor Bode here offers to the nov. 


ice in the field of education an approach 
to an interpretation of the implications 
of the word broader than “a collection 
of helpful hints that are expected to be 
useful in the management of the class- 
room.” How do we learn? What is the 
process of education? What shall be 
taught? Is education specific? Can we 
analyze the job that the individual is ex- 
pected to do and then drill him in the 
operations involved? These questions are 
discussed in the article on this and follow- 
ing pages pointedly, albeit briefly. In 
Professor Bode’s own words, “The most 
effective way of becoming orientated in 
the field of education, therefore, is to ‘get 
a line’ on certain basic questions which 
mark a forking of the road.” 











cordance with changes in circum- 
stances. There is something ‘‘gener- 
al’’ about them. In other words, our 
reaction is not predetermined by fixed 
connections in the nervous system, as 
the action of a shotgun is predeter- 
mined by its mechanism, but is guid- 
ed by the perception of meanings or 
with reference to ends. The angry 
man constantly varies his behavior. 
He kicks the refactory door, he slaps 
the child, he growls at his neighbor. 
All the while he is being confirmed in 
the habit of anger. 

If we carry over this same point of 
view to the learning process, our 
whole perspective changes. The es- 
sence of learning is not repetition, but 
the application of principles to a va- 
riety of situations. We achieve mas- 
tery by practice in thinking, by solv- 
ing problems, by discovering and 
testing meanings. Drill is not pri- 
mary but secondary, which is to say 
that our whole teaching procedure 
changes its character. The project 
method, for example, represents an 
attempt to escape from rote learning 
through the cultivation of insight and 
thinking. It rests on the belief that 
there is such a thing as general edu- 
cation. 

What Should Be Taught 

Here, then, we have a fundamental 
divergence of tendencies in educa- 
tion. This divergence leads to an- 
other when we raise the question of 
what should be taught. This, in the 

(Continued on Page 242) 








Rural Education in Illinois 


By JUSTIN WASHBURN, Rock Island 
Retiring President, I. S. T. A, 


UST now there seems to 
be a wonderfully in- 
creased interest in rural 
education in Illinois. 
The fact that [Illinois 
has more one-room schools 
than any other state in the 
Union has been cited by cer- 
tain reformers as evidence 
of the degradation of our 
rural school system from 
which the State should be rescued. 
This increased interest in rural 
education is wholesome. The rural 
school has nothing to fear from hav- 
ing the light thrown upon it. If it 
is as inefficient as its critics say it is, 
changes certainly should be made to 
improve it. We may rest assured that 
whatever virtues the rural school has 
will not only stand the test but will 
be strengthened by searching criti- 
cism. 
The simple fact that Illinois has 
more one-room schools than any other 
state may or may not be significant. 


It may only signify that Illinois has ’ 


more people living in rural communi- 
ties than any other state. At the 
meeting of the Department of Rural 
Education, at Atlantic City, last win- 
ter there was an exhibit which showed 
in graphic form the rural school sit- 
uation throughout the United States. 
The exhibit was in the form of a map 
of the United States on which the 
States having 3,000 or more one-room 
schools were colored green; other col- 
ors were used to designate other num- 
bers less than 3,000. The inference to 
be drawn from the exhibit was that 
rural school conditions were most un- 
favorable in the green states. New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa were 
colored green. It would appear from 
this exhibit that the rural school prob- 
lem in the United States is closely 
associated with geographic conditions 
and that any proposal to improve the 
situation which does not take these 
conditions into consideration isdoomed 
to fail. In the states above mentioned 
we have much the same type of agri- 
cultural life. A farm consists of about 
120 acres of land and the farmer’s 
family lives on the farm. A type of 
school designed to meet the needs of 
the truck farms of New Jersey, or of 
the irrigated valleys of Wyoming, 


The improvement of the rural school is 
not a backward but a forward movement. 
It cannot come through conformity; it must 
come through experimentation. It will not 
be found in security but in adventure. 


Idaho, Utah or Colorado, is not neces- 
sarily the type of school that will 
meet the needs of the State of Illinois, 
or of the other states where geo- 
graphic conditions are much the same 
as in Illinois. 


Improvement Has Its Source in the 
Popular Mind 

The stuff out of which to build a 
rural school system in Illinois must be 
found in Illinois. The reason we have 
one-room rural schools in Illinois, 
while the irrigated valleys of Colo- 
rado have consolidated schools, is not 
that the rural people of Illinois are 
less intelligent, or less eager to pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities 
for their children, or that the educa- 
tional leaders elected and appointed 
are less competent, or that the teach- 
ers’ colleges are less interested, or 
that the farmers have less money, or 
that the State Teachers Association 
has less vision in Illinois than in that 
Western state, but because the one- 
room school can be used in the one 
ease while it would be utterly impos- 
sible to make use of it in the other. 


I hold no brief for the one-room 
school. I am not defending it at the 
bar. It must stand or fall on its own 
merits. I have faith enough in the 
rural people of Illinois to believe that 
when they discover that there is a bet- 
ter way of meeting the educational 
needs of their children, than they now 
have, they will not hesitate to adopt 
that new way. The rural school cer- 
tainly has not reached a state of per- 
fection. Probably it is far less effi- 
cient than it is generally thought to 
be. Certainly there is a wonderful op- 
portunity for improvement but this 
improvement is going to come about 
through leadership which stimulates 
a desire on the part of the rural 
people themselves to bring about this 
change. 
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At present there is no evi- 
dence of any great demand 
from the rural communities 
for more adequate school 
privileges. Evidently the 
people of Illinois think they 
have a good rural school 
system. The proximity of a 
certain state west of the 
Mississippi has had the ef- 
fect of developing in our 
people that ‘“‘Show Me”’ attitude 
which is so fatal to promoters. 


The job of improving the condition 
of rural education is not the job of 
the promoter wheedling the people 
into buying something that they do 
not want; nor that of the policeman 
forcing the people to obey laws they 
do not approve, nor that of superiors 
enforcing a galling standardized sys- 
tem on inferiors. It is not a matter 
to be settled by a vote of the people 
or by legislation; it is a matter that 
will require the combined efforts of 
all of the leaders in every trade, pro- 
fession and calling in Illinois. 


Dynamic Leadership Demanded 


Leadership is a much misused 
term. Training for leadership has 
fallen into disrepute because it has 
too often meant the warping of the 
lives of those who were trained to be 
leaders to conform to autocratic stan- 
dards handed down from the top. 
Such leaders have gone out with pre- 
determined notions that the social 
product of their leadership should 
conform to standard specifications 
and to the blue prints which were de- 
livered to them. To accomplish this 
end they deny those who are led all 
free activity and attempt to exercise 
arbitrary control over their followers 
in all they do, or read, or think. Lead- 
ership of that type will never bring 
about any improvement in the rural 
school system of Illinois; the only ad- 
vice such leadership can give is to 
get back to normalcy, but the im- 
provement of the rural school is not 
a backward but a forward movement. 
It cannot come through conformity ; 
it must come through experimenta- 
tion. It will not be found in security 
but in adventure. 

This is a changing world. New 
forces are constantly being brought 
into play. New inveutions are con- 
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stantly releasing men from slavery 
and making it possible for ever in- 
creasing hordes to inhabit this planet. 
Social institutions must be growing 
institutions to meet the needs of a de- 
veloping society. Everywhere there 
are evidences of the breaking of the 
straightened forms which are no long- 
er able to contain the growing social 
life. Mankind stands aghast and be- 
holds with terror this new and seem- 
ingly hostile world upon first emerg- 
ing from the institutional shells which 
furnished a home and protection in 
the past. 

Possibly these mutterings, and 
rumblings and quaking of institu- 
tions, is the voice of the Great I AM 
proclaiming anew the commandments 
and saying: Shall I whose temples you 
are and whom the universe itself can- 
not contain be fettered, bound, and 
confined by bands made by the hands 
of men. The commandment says : Thou 
shalt not have any other gods before 
me. Tradition says: Standards are 
your gods. The commandment says: 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy ; Greed says: Leisure is not good 
for man. The commandment says: 
Thou shalt not steal; the Constitution 
adds without due process of law. Thus 
does man by means of his own devices 
violate every one of the fundamental 
principles of the life which surges 
through his being. For if none legally 
engage in idol worship, or legally 
steal or legally lie or legally murder, 
how then is it that life is degraded, 
human beings oppressed, children 
robbed of their opportunities and 
cheated out of their birthright and, 
starvation, poverty and want present 
today in the midst of the greatest sur- 
plus of material things that the world 
has ever known. 

A Distinctively Functioning Rural 
School Wanted 

The rural folks are a little sus- 
picious of leaders who come as super- 
ior individuals condescending to raise 
inferiors to a higher level. Too often 
they have been beguiled into purchas- 
ing gold bricks or the Chicago Mason- 
ie temple from such leaders. The im- 
provement of the rural school will 
have to come through the demand of 
the people themselves for such im- 
provement. Revolutions do not come 
from the favored few at the top but 
from the oppressed multitudes at the 
bottom of society. They usually come 
through a controversy over the ex- 
penditure of money. The crisis comes 
when the people refuse to provide any 
more funds unless they themselves are 
given an opportunity to help decide 
how those funds shall be used. The 
American Colonists were not opposed 
to government or protection but they 
positively refused to turn over their 
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funds for these things to a British 
King to be used for furthering the 
interest of a favored few or to pay 
for the quartering of a drunken, pro- 
fligate, insulting British soldiery 
among themselves. 

The king resorted to force — the 
only method that autocrats know — 
to make the people unloose their purse 
strings but found, as autocrats so 
often find, that a people when aroused 
will sacrifice their most precious pos- 
sessions, even life itself, rather than 
pay a small sum in violation of a 
principle. 

How far will the people of Illinois 
go toward improving the rural schools 
of the State? There is no limit to the 
amount they will spend when once 
they are aroused and the idea that 
they need better schools takes posses- 
sion of them. They will then find the 
way to obtain what they want but 
they have probably gone as far as 
they care to go toward transplanting 
a city school system into rural com- 
munities. The new rural school must 
be different than the pattern now 
existing in urban communities if it is 
to get the support of the thinking 
people of the rural communities. 
Probably the worst error committed 








in rural school administration in the 


Interior of Lincoln Museum at New Salem, 
visited each year by thousands of tourists. 
The building rests on the brow of the pre- 
cipitous New Salem hill that overlooks 
the winding Sangamon and its beautifully 
wooded banks. 
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past has been to fasten on rural com- 
munities the lock-step grade system 
which was developed in urban centers. 


A school is a spiritual relationship, 
not a numerical aggregation. When- 
ever two or three are gathered togeth- 
er in that sympathetic relationship in 
which one who has experience stimu- 
lates to activity those who are ready 
and eager for experience and watches 
and directs the reaction so that the 
activities result in useful attitudes, 
abilities, and skills, there is a school. 
Beautiful buildings, spacious grounds, 
expensive equipment and costly fur- 
niture are all accessory to the action 
and reaction between teacher and pu- 
pil. No doubt the material equipment is 
a great advantage, but substitute for 
your two or three gathered together 
in sympathetic union, in a small one- 
room school, thirty or forty gathered 
together amidst the most perfect ma- 
terial surroundings that can be de- 
vised by the mind of man, but where 
that sympathetic stimulation and di- 
rection on the part of the teacher and 
the happy, natural, free response on 
the part of the pupil does not exist, 
and, in place of a school, you will 
have a veritable hell in which clashing 
personalities defeat the very growth 
for which the school exists. 


The teacher of five or six pupils, 
though innocent of high scholastic 
attainments, is quite as apt to possess 
the real qualities of a teacher as a 





—Herbert Georg Photo 
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“Education, to accomplish the 
ends of good government, should 
be universally diffused. Open the 
doors of the schoolhouse to ail 
the children in the land. Let no 
man have the excuse of pov- 
erty for not educating his own 

offspring.” 
—Daniel Webster. 


more erudite teacher of forty pupils. 
Certainly a teacher’s training should 
result in increased information, bet- 
ter technique, greater vision but if in 
achieving these things humanity is 
crushed out of the teacher’s heart the 
exchange is a bad one. 

Something more than scholarship is 
required to make a teacher. One who 
never heard of Herbart may still be 
able to apply Herbart’s formal steps 
of instruction in developing a unit of 
learning, which the whole community 
considers desirable for the children to 
master, after having had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the development of 
that unit or a similar one by a teacher 
who knows how to do it, provided, 
there is a real teaching situation in 
which to make the application. On 
the other hand one may study the life 
of Herbart until he is as familiar with 
every detail of his philosophy and 
pedagogy as he is with the every day 
doings of the members of his own 
family without ever being able to 
assist children in the mastery of a 
unit of learning because he never has 
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had the opportunity to meet children 
in a real teaching situation and has 
never been held responsible for help- 
ing children to mastery. One cannot 
learn to teach by studying and prac- 
ticing something else. 


Opportunity for Improvement Should 
Not be Denied 


If our rural schools are to be im- 
proved, we must have better rural 
teachers. That does not necessarily 
mean different teachers but the im- 
provement of those we have. This is 
not going to be so difficult as it may 
seem, for there is no one who realizes 
this truth to a greater degree than 
the rural teachers themselves. The 
rural teachers want to improve them- 
selves and they are doing it as fast 
as they can. Some of them find it im- 
possible to make any use of our state 
teacher-training institutions in seek- 
ing this improvement because they 
happen to have entered the profes- 
sion when a high degree of scholar- 
ship was not required. Some of them 
never even completed a high-school 
course—this group is not confined en- 
tirely to the rural school. Do our 
public supported teacher training in- 
stitutions throw open their doors and 
say to them: Come, all that we have 
is yours, take it and carry it back to 
your districts for their improvement ? 
Bound hand and foot by standardized 
requirements these institutions stand 
helpless to meet this situation. They 
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are compelled to say to these seekers 
after help: We would like to open our 
treasures to you but the key is in the 
well of standards—you must go down 
to the bottom of this well and climb 
up the steps of standard requirements 
to the room where the treasures of 
this state are kept. But, says the 
teacher, I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot go down; why should 
the work cease, while I leave it and 
go down to the bottom and climb up 
through formal courses in the dead 
languages, mathematics, ancient his- 
tory, classics and old world culture. 
I want the help that will make me a 
better teacher here and now. The 
answer to the plea is: The prescribed 
way is the only way. 

The modern rural school must meet 
the needs of modern rural life. Our 
schools have not begun to tap the 
great resources of rural life for edu- 
cational purposes. In the rural com- 
munity the children are surrounded 
with living, growing things and with 
natural beauty on every hand. The 
occupation of the people has to do 
with the growth of animals and 
plants. Who is able to tell of the 
beauty of rural environment? The 
great artist, Corot, labored for months 
on the Dance of the Nymphs in an 
attempt to portray the beauty of a 
summer day in the country and in his 
despair over his inability to express 
even a small part of the feelings this 

(Continued on Page 242) 








Classroom Used by the Sight Saving Class in the Joliet Schools 











Superintendent H. A. Perrin of 
Joliet describes the operation of the 
Sight-Saving Class in the city schools 
in a recently issued booklet. Follow- 
ing an Eye Survey of school children 
in Joliet, authorized by the Board of 
School Inspectors of that city and 
made in co-operation with the Illinois 
Society for the Prevention of Blind. 
ness, a Sight-Saving Class was opened 
in the F. E. Marsh School in Septem- 
ber, 1929. This building admirably 
meets the requirements of centra! 
location, accessibility to all sections 
of the city by street-car, and modern 
construction. 

A north room on the first floor 
affords most desirable natural light. 
In order to obtain the best possible 
artificial lighting the room was sur- 
veyed by lighting engineers. Walls 
are painted a buff color in a flat 
finish paint. The ceiling is cream 
color; to avoid glare all wood-work 


is finished in dull matt surface. 
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Lincoln: Soldier in the Black Hawk War 


HE new Lincoln monument at 

Dixon, pictured on our cover 

this month, marks one of the 

spots on the Lincoln highway 
which history has connected in a 
prominent way with the great Illi- 
noisan’s life. Dixon’s Ferry, as it 
was known in 1832, was a military 
base during that prolonged Indian 
hunt that we designate the Black 
Hawk War. The site of the memo- 
rial, a lot fifty feet square adjoining 
the land on which the old block house 
stood, was purchased in April, 1916, 
by the Dixon Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The 
General Assembly subsequently made 
an appropriation and Governor Em- 
merson appointed a commission to 
complete the work. 

Selection of the statue was made 
after many sculptors had submitted 
models. That of Leonard Crunell, of 
Chicago, a protege of Lorado Taft, 
was chosen. The statue is of bronze, 
ten feet high. It will stand on a ped- 
estal of Georgia granite about six and 
one-half feet high. The whole will 
rest on a concrete base built two and 
a half feet above the sidewalk, making 
the top of the statue nearly twenty 
feet above the walk. 

We need not go into the details of 
the epic of Black Hawk, the Sac 
brave, who with his warriors, in de- 
fiance of treaties with the United 
States government, recrossed the Mis- 
sissippi from the west, in response to 
the call of his homeland and the bury- 
ing ground of his fathers, on the Rock 
River. Our interest as we study this 
distinctive likeness of Lincoln, is with 
the manner of man that this Lincoln 
was. The sum of his past experience, 
at least that of the immediate past, is, 
therefore, pertinent. 

In April of 1832, when Governor 
Reynolds’ messenger arrived in New 
Salem calling for volunteers to go to 
the aid of the terrified settlers in the 
Northwestern portion of the state, 
Lincoln, a young man of twenty-three 
years, had been an established resi- 
dent of that mushroom village for 
several months, having arrived the 
July previous to clerk in the store of 
Denton Offutt. Ostensibly it is to this 
gentleman’s ingenuity and perspi- 
cacity that we are indebted for the fact 
that Lincoln’s public career took root 
in Sangamon county and thus rescued 
New Salem! from the oblivion which 
was the fate of so many other aspir- 
ing villages, whose founders’ economic 
foresight was faulty. For in the 
months when Lincoln, newly arrived 


at his majority, had ‘‘struck off’’ for 
himself and was busying himself with 
odd jobs in the vicinity of his father’s 
Macon county home, Denton Offutt 
had offered him his first employment 
of any duration, the nature of which 
Lincoln himself relates in the third 
person, as follows: 

During that winter, Abraham, together 
with his stepmother’s son, John D. John- 
ston, and John Hanks, yet residing in 
Macon County, hired themselves to Den- 
ton Offutt to take a flatboat from Beards- 
town, Illinois, to New Orleans, and for 
that purpose were to join him—Offutt— 
at Springfield, Illinois, as soon as the 
snow should go off. When it did go off, 
which was about the first of March, 1831, 
the country was so flooded as to make 
traveling by land impracticable; to obvi- 
ate which difficulty they purchased a 
large canoe and came down the Sangamon 
River in it. This is the time and manner 
of Abraham’s first entrance into Sanga- 
mon County. They found Offutt at Spring- 
field, but learned from him that he had 
failed in getting a boat at Beardstown. 
This led to their hiring themselves to 
him for twelve dollars per month each, 
and getting the timber out of the trees, 
and building a boat at old Sangamon 
town, on the Sangamon River, seven miles 
northwest of Springfield, which boat they 
took to New Orleans, substantially on the 
old contract. 


Lincoln’s subsequent employment 
as a clerk in Offutt’s store resulted 
from the latter’s ‘‘conceiving a lik- 
ing’’ for Lincoln on this trip. 


It was during the months between 
his return to New Salem and his re- 
sponse to the Governor’s call for vol- 
unteer militia men, that Lincoln en- 
gaged in the classic wrestling bout 
with Jack Armstrong, champion of 
the Clary’s Grove Boys. Lincoln’s 
victory in this encounter appears to 
have been moral as well as physical, 
for ‘‘such was his reputation with the 
‘Clary’s Grove Boys’ after three 
months in New Salem, that when the 
fall muster came off he was elected 
eaptain.’’? 

It was during this interval also that 
Lincoln first made up his mind to run 
for the Legislature. The Black Hawk 
war interrupted his campaigning, 
which in this instance was unsuccess- 
ful. The major plank of his platform 
dealt with opening up the Sangamon 
River for navigation. He did, how- 
ever, have a word for education, with 
which, if we think in terms of formal 
schooling, his own experience had 
been so slight : 

Upon the subject of education, not pre- 

1 Menard County was set off from Sangamon 


County in 1839. 
2 The Life of Abraham Lincoln, Tarbell. 
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suming to dictate any plan or system 
respecting it, I can only say that I view 
it as the most important subject which 
we as a people can be engaged in. That 
every Man may receive at least a moder- 
ate education, and thereby be enabled to 
read the histories of his own and other 
countries, by which he may duly appre- 
ciate the value of our free institutions, 
appears to be an object of vital import- 
ance, even on this account alone, to say 
nothing of the advantages and satisfac- 
tion to be derived from all being able to 
read the Scriptures, and other works both 
of a religious and moral nature, for them- 
selves. 

For my part, I desire to see the time 
when education—and by its means moral- 
ity, sobriety, enterprise, and industry— 
shall become much more general than at 
present, and should be gratified to have 
it in my power to contribute something 
to the advancement of any measure which 


- might have a tendency to accelerate that 


happy period. 

The youthful candidate, it appears, 
interpreted education, both in its pro- 
cess and results, in terms of citizen- 
ship and certain corollary civic vir- 
tues. 

Lincoln’s entire term of service in 
the Black Hawk war was a little less 
than three months, and it ihecluded no 
actual battle engagement. The San- 
gamon County company reached 
Beardstown on the Illinois River on 
April 22, 1832. The day before at 
Richland, Lincoln had been elected 
captain. The vote was taken in a field, 
the men assembling around the ecan- 
didate that they wanted for their cap- 
tain. Three-fourths of the men gath- 
ered around Lincoln. Miss Tarbell 
describes Lincoln’s command as fol- 
lows : 

The company was a motley crowd of 
men. Each had secured for his outfit 
what he could get, and no two were 
equipped alike. Buckskin breeches pre- 
vailed, and there was a sprinkling of 
coon-skin caps. Each man had a blanket 
of the coarsest texture. Flint-lock rifles 
were the usual arm, though here and 
there a man had a Cramer. Over the 
shoulder of each was slung a powder 
horn. The men had, as a rule, as little 
regard for discipline as for appearances, 
and when the new captain gave an order 
were as likely to jeer at it as to obey it. 
To drive the Indians out was their mis- 
sion, and any order which did not bear 
directly on that point was little respected. 
Lincoln himself was not familiar with 
military tactics, and made many blunders 
of which he used to tell afterwards with 
relish. 

Lincoln, however, proved to be a 
popular officer. ‘‘They (his men) soon 
grew so proud of his quick wit and 
great strength,’’ says Miss Tarbell, 
“‘that they obeyed him because they 
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admired him. No amount of military 
tactics could have secured from the 
volunteers the cheerful following he 
won by his personal qualities.’’ 

The force that assembled at Beards- 
town on April 22, moved on to Yellow 
Banks on the Mississippi and thence 
to Dixon on the Rock River, arriving 
there in time to witness the excite- 
ment following Stillman’s defeat. The 
fruitless search for the Black Hawk 
and his ruin-working warriors led to 
Ottawa. There, by the latter part of 
May, the rumblings of the volunteers, 
dissatisfied with the wild goose chase 
after the wily Sac brave, reached such 
proportions that they were mustered 
out of service. On May 29, Lincoln, 
one of the few who had re-enlisted, 
was mustered in at the mouth of the 
Fox River by Major Robert Ander- 
son, commander at Fort Sumter in 
1861. Lincoln became a private in 
Captain Elijah Iles’ company of In- 
dependent Rangers. 

As a member of this company Lin- 
coln was a part of the expedition sent 
to open up communications between 
Dixon and Galena, bury six men who 
had been murdered by the Indians, 
and if possible find the marauders. 
Upon their return to Dixon June 20, 
this company was mustered out, and 
Lincoln was mustered in again by Ma- 
jor Anderson, this time as a member 
of an independent company under 
Captain Jacob M. Early. In this out- 
fit Lincoln saw what was probably the 
most rigorous service of the entire 
campaign. Early’s company was sent 
in pursuit of the Hawk te the North- 
west in the direction of Galena. The 
skirmish at Kellogg’s Grove had taken 
place on June 25; Early’s company 
came up soon after it was over and 
helped bury the five men killed. 

On their return from this expedi- 
tion the company joined the main 
army in its march northward into the 
Michigan Territory, as Wisconsin was 
then called. During the early part of 
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July the troops floundered through 
swamps and forests in pursuit of the 
now nearly exhausted Black Hawk. 
Early’s company, as a scouting unit, 
probably saw the hardest service on 
the march. Finally the provisions 
gave out, and on July 10, three weeks 
before the final battle of the war, that 
of Bad Axe, Early’s company was 
disbanded at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Lincoln’s trip home was not facili- 
tated by the fact that his horse had 
been stolen the night before he set 
out, and except for occasional ‘‘lifts’’ 
from companions who had fared bet- 
ter, he walked as far as Peoria, Illi- 
nois, where he and a friend bought a 
canoe ,in which they paddled down 
the Illinois River to Havana. They 
sold the canoe at Havana, and walked 
across country to New Salem. Lin- 
coln then resumed stumping the coun- 
ty in behalf of his candidacy for the 
Legislature. 

Whatever lasting influence his mili- 
tary experience may have contributed 
is perhaps explained by the oppor- 
tunity it afforded for contacts with 
outstanding men of the time. The 
Black Hawk war was of short dura- 
tion and only about 4,000 soldiers 
were engaged in it, but it is doubtful 
if there were ever gathered together 
in American history so many men 
who later became prominent in the 
life of the nation. Among the best 
known were these : 

Col. Zachary Taylor, later president of 
the United States; Lieut. Jefferson Davis, 
who became president of the Confeder- 
acy; Hon. Sidney Breese, and Hon. Wm. 
D. Ewing, United States Senators from 
Illinois; Col. W. S. Hamilton, a son of 
Alexander Hamilton; Lieut. Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, afterwards a general of 
the Confederate army; Peter Cartwright, 
the famous preacher; Robert Anderson, 
the hero of Fort Sumter, and J. T. Stuart, 
Lincoln’s law partner. 








Restored cabins at New Salem. Lincoln 
was a resident of this village when he enlisted 
in the Black Hawk war. 
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Who Will Be Next? 

Up to this time contributions to the 
building fund of the I. 8. T. A. have 
been received, as follows: 

Dec., 1925, Chicago Division $1,500 
Dec., 1927, Northeastern Div... 1,000 
Oct., 1928, Southwestern Div... 500 
May, 1930, Central-Peoria Div. 1,000 
Dec., 1930, Lake Shore Div... 1,000 
Jan., 1931, Northwestern Div. — 1,000 
Jan., 1931, Southeastern Div... 200 


Total $6,200 
The work on the building is now 
making very good progress, and we 
hope to move into it in the spring or 
early summer. The Board of Direct- 
ors who have had to plan for financ- 
ing it appreciate most highly the 
splendid spirit shown by the divisions 
in making such contributions as those 
listed above. 


Pension Article Corrected 

In the middle column of page 123 
of the December Illinois Teacher, in 
the pension article by Mr. J. A. 
Kinneman, appeared the following 
statement: ‘‘Payments continue at 
thirty dollars a year, after the fif- 
teenth year, as long as one continues 
in teaching service.’’ 

Mr. Clarida, secretary of the state 
teachers pension fund, says that this 
has caused a number of inquiries to 
come to him, and suggests that we 
publish a correction of the statement 
as follows: 

‘A teacher must contribute in say 
Class Three, until all back assessments 
and interest have been paid; but she 
will not contribute as long as she 
is engaged in teaching if such period 
of teaching runs beyond the time nec- 
essary to liquidate all back assess- 
ments and interest due for twenty- 
five years.”’ 

We hope that this correction will 
be as widely read as was the original 
article so the teachers may be set 
right on the matter. 
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Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager, Galesburg, Illinois 
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The Teacher As a Citizen 


« ESS than two centuries ago 
there was no such thing as 
an American citizen. Today 
he constitutes one of the 

most dynamic figures in all history. 
His citizenship is at once a high privi- 
lege and a challenging responsibility. 
It is unique because of the nature of 
its origin; because of its setting of 
unlimited natural resources; because 
of its place in the temporal sequence 
of world events; and because of the 
rapid fusion of the bloods and cul- 
tures which sustain it. To the native 
born it is a precious heritage. To the 
immigrant it is a high honor beyond 
the purchase price of blood or gold 
but given without price to him who 
accepts responsibility commensurate 
with privilege.’’ 

The foregoing lines are the intro- 
duction to the preface of a book 
written with the idea that good citi- 
zenship is an important objective of 
education. The book is rich in sug- 
gestions and illustrations. The author 
presents the psychology of learning 
as related to this particular field and 
then gives in detail the procedures 
which are necessary in the many 
types of teaching. 


The Teacher and the Book 


The book is well written as would 
be judged from the quotation from 
the preface. The material and the 
arrangement are good. The psy- 
chology seems sound and the various 
procedures would, it seems, be effec- 
tive. It isa good book. But it would 
not be expected to teach itself. And 
a question rises—What might be the 
relation between the effectiveness of 
the book as an instrument of instruc- 
tion and the teacher’s reaction to the 
opening of the preface? Is it fine 
writing or the naked truth? Is it 
something to please one’s ear or 
something to set his task? Is it a 
matter of comparative indifference as 
to who the teacher is and how he 
thinks and feels about it, or is the 
teacher to be the spark that gives life 
to the book? We have talked much of 
it and now take for granted the 
necessity of motivating the pupil’s 
work. There may be a question as to 


— 


the sufficient motivation of our own 
work. Not all of us of course use 
textbooks to teach citizenship. But 
all of us expect citizenship to be one 
of the results of our teaching. This 
can be true only if the life that be in 
us is citizenship. The person whose 
responses to the life about him are 
those of one in harmony with the 
principles of the Republic can stimu- 
late the growth of citizenship in boys 
and girls. 
Practicing Citizenship Basic 

Participation in the life of those 
who are the Republic is the necessary 
response to make a teacher of citizen- 
ship. There are many influences tend- 
ing to separate the teacher from the 
life of those among whom he works. 
His work is itself so different from 
theirs. It is many times so hard as to 
leave him little time or strength. He 
is oftener than otherwise more than 
half a stranger to his community. 
There need be little surprise that the 
teacher is not always in closest touch 
with the people he serves. And such 
remoteness cannot soon be entirely 
removed. But, since the practice of 
citizenship is basic to the teaching of 
citizenship, every teacher should be 
diligent as a citizen. 

A teacher’s effectiveness may be al- 
most in direct proportion to the 
amount of good-will he is able to 
arouse in the minds of others toward 
himself and his work. Personal con- 
tact is the thing. Only by this means 
can one establish himself as a person, 
a citizen of his community. Only by 
this means can he subject himself to 
the give-and-take of one person with 





In the life on the busy street or 
by the roadway the wide-awake 
teacher will ive many of the 
problems op ities she is 
to meet in the schoolroom. No 
teacher can afford to move about 
in the community as a thing apart. 
The street, the path, the the 
shop, the mill, the mae 2 wall, 

offer rich op ities for 

lic service for personal 

profit.—J. Frank Marsn in The 
Teacher Outside the School. 





another or of one person with the 
group. Only by knowing the people 
who pay the taxes and whose children 
he instructs can one be sure to avoid 
the rather common and very harmful 
notion among teachers that the school 
was made for him and is his rather 
than the children’s. Only by know- 
ing the people who maintain the 
schools can one always be sure to 
maintain his true status as a minister 
of the state and at the same time the 
best personal friend of every boy and 
girl in his school. Sincere wholesome 
friendships among one’s patrons are 
the surest guarantee that he is in a 
position properly to administer edu- 
cation among the children. The word 
**T’’ is not found in either the Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but 
they both begin with We. It is our 
community, they are our children, 
and it is our school. It is true, of 
course, that there are persons teach- 
ing who can neither see nor do things 
on this basis; they ought not teach. 
It is likewise true that children go 
to school in places where such rela- 
tions can never be possible. So much 
the worse for those places; they can 
never have schools that foster citizen- 
ship nor make for the safety of the 
Republic. 


True citizenship of our boys and 
girls is maybe the great objective of 
our public education. But an even 
more intimate and immediate concern 
of ours is the quality, vigor and scope 
of our own citizenship. Just every 
day good-will toward folks is as basic 
in this nation as it is in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 





Gregg Company Appointment Announced 


The Gregg Publishing Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry Col- 
lins Spillman as Director of Educational 
Service. Mr. Spillman enjoys an inter- 
national reputation as author, educator 
and speaker. To a long list of appear- 
ances before outstanding educational and 
business audiences in America he re- 
cently added a successful speaking tour 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa. In connec 
tion with his regular platform engage- 
ments, Mr. Spillman will be available for 
addresses before schools and colleges as 
a special feature of Gregg Service. 








What Others Want 


Educational Programs Endorsed by State and National Organizations 


HE American Federation of 

Labor at its recent Boston 

meeting adopted the report of 

its committee on education, 
as follows: 

In order that the historic concern of 
organized labor with education, and espe- 
cially with public education, may be 
maintained, your committee recommends 
that state federations of labor and local 
central labor bodies be urged to main- 
tain committees on education which will 
include representatives of teachers’ 
unions wherever they exist. 

The Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor at its annual meeting in Spring- 
field in September adopted resolu- 
tions in regard to public education, 
as follows: 

Whereas, The school population has 
grown in a phenomenal manner in the 
last two decades on account of the enact- 
ment and enforcement of improved com- 
pulsory education and child labor laws 
and the desire on the part of workers 
to give their children an increasing 
amount of education; and 

Whereas, There has been a shifting in 
the point of view regarding education 
from that of merely teaching the three 
R’s to that of preparation for life and 
active, productive citizenship, which has 
demanded an expansion of the school cur- 
riculum and the addition of many new 
services such as continuation schools, 
adult education classes, guidance centers, 
vocational guidance, etc., and 

Whereas, At the same time the school 
population has been increasing and the 
functions of the schools have expanded, 
little or no attention has been given to a 
comprehensive program for financing the 
schools, which has resulted in overcrowd- 
ed buildings, double shifts, children with- 
out seats, such large classes that instruc- 
tion has been impaired, and even the 
very real possibility of schools being 
closed entirely; and 

Whereas, Such relief which has been 
provided, for example that passed in the 
special session of the legislature during 
the spring of 1930, has made it possible 
for the Chicago Schools to keep their 
doors open but not to provide for expan- 
sion-and necessary educational improve- 
ments; therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Illinois Federation 
of Labor insist upon an adequate pro- 
gram for financing the schoois, which will 
take care of expansion and educational 
growth for the future and cooperate ag- 
gressively with those organizations which 
are endeavoring to utilize the wealth of 
the State of Illinois in making a generous 
program of education for its children. 


Adult Education 
During the past winter this experiment 


has worked out most successfully. The 
schools committee of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and Secretary Olander, 
in co-operation with Mr. William J. Bo- 
gan, Superintendent of Schools in Chi- 
cago, developed two classes in adult edu- 
cation, one in International Law and one 
in the History of the Labor Movement 
in the United States. The Board of Edu- 
cation furnished the room, heat, and 
light; Dr. Egbert of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Dr. Montgomery of the 
University of Chicago, both distinguished 
in their field of work, taught the classes; 
the fee for instruction per person was 
small. The classes were composed of 
labor men, teachers, lawyers, and civic- 
minded citizens. 

We commend this successful co-operation 
and recommend its continuance. 


General Recommendations 

We recognize the growing popular de- 
mand upon the public school system to 
meet greater and greater responsibilities 
in training the youth of our state for 
their position as citizens in a powerful 
nation and as human beings in a complex 
civilization. This growing demand is 
shown,— 

(1) by the increasing numbers of chil- 
dren attending both elementary and high 
schools; 

(2) by the development of night 
schools, summer schools, apprentice 
training and continuation schools, and 
of special schools Itke those for crippled 
children and for juvenile delinquents; 

(3) by greater variety in courses of 
study to fit more closely the ability and 
need of the child; 

(4) by careful attention to the health 
of the child through health instruction, 
school nurses, school doctors, and 
through material equipment for health, 
such as swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
play grounds, etc. 

We recognize also that this large but 
necessary system must be upheld by fi- 
nancial support, with sufficient money,— 

(1) to erect and maintain buildings 
which are modern in sanitation and 
equipment; 

(2) to engage and hold as teachers 
men and women of the highest type of 
training, character, and personality; and 

(3) to provide for necessary expansion 
to meet these great demands for edu- 
cating our children. 

We also recognize that the most seri- 
ous evil in the school situation in Illinois 
today is the lack of equal educational op- 
portunity for our children. This evil is 
due to the inequality in the size and 
wealth of the school districts of the state. 
It is the duty of the state under the con- 
stitution to provide every child with 
good educational facilities. 
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Therefore, we recommend: 


(1) The establishment by legislative 
action of larger territorial units for 
school taxation and administration so 
that every child in the state,—rich or 
poor, highly endowed or of average abil- 
ity, in need of ordinary or of special train- 
ing,—shall have equal educational oppor- 
tunity; 


(2) A scientific income tax or other forms 
of taxation to yield revenue for the state 
distributive fund commensurate with the 
wealth and power of the State of Illinois. 
The 1929 state labor convention adopted 
the recommendation that this fund 
should be increased until it reaches at 
least 25 per cent of the total cost of the 
schools. This committee concurs in that 
recommendation. 


(3) As a specific step forward in mod- 
ernizing our state tax system, this com- 
mittee recommends and urges the pas- 
sage at the general election on November 
4 of the proposed tax amendment to the 
State Constitution. 


(4) The committee further recom. 
mends such revision of our taxing sys- 
tem by proper methods to obtain 

a. strict and impartial enforcement 
of assessment and taxation laws; and 

b. equalization of assessment of 
property, tangible and intangible. 

During the weeks of the Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the State 
Federation of Labor gave indispensable 
support to the union teachers and other 
civic-minded groups of citizens in obtain- 
ing legislation to keep open the public 
schools of Chicago and of Cook County. 
This committee commends this public 
spirited activity. 


The Illinois State School Board As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in 
Decatur on October 23 and 24. The 
resolutions adopted by that organiza- 
tion of particular interest to us are 
as follows: 

1. Resolved, That the Illinois State 
School Board Association be placed on 
record as favoring the institution of a 
pension system built up on actuarial prin- 
ciples, provided that no pension to any 
teacher now in service or any pensioner, 
shall be less than that guaranteed in the 
existing act pertaining to such teacher. 

2. Whereas, Our public school system 
in Illinois is based upon the constitu- 
tional mandate that “the General As- 
sembly shall provide a thorough and ef- 
ficient system of free schools whereby all 
children in the State may receive a good 
common school education,” and 

Whereas, This mandate places the re- 
sponsibility for proper administration 
and support of the schools primarily upon 
the General Assembly and limits the pow- 
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ers of school officers to those powers 
delegated by the General Assembly; 

Be It Resolved, That the Illinois State 
School Board Association recommend to 
the General Assembly that it— 

(1) Gradually but materially in- 
crease the appropriations to the state 
school fund and apportion it upon a 
basis of equalization of educational op- 
portunity up to reasonable standards; 

(2) Allocate to the state school fund 
liberal portions of the state revenues 
raised from sources other than the gen- 
eral property tax. 





A Scientific Story 


**The Story of the Geologic Making 
of Southern Illinois,’’ an educational 
pamphlet recently published by the 
State Geological Survey, at Urbana, 
presents in a very interesting and 
popular manner the essential facts 
concerning the geological history of 
that part of the State, and is being 
widely read by the teachers, students, 
laymen, and scientific scholars who are 
interested in the southern counties. 

The author of the publication, the 
late Dr. Stuart Weller, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was one of the 
foremost geologists of his time. He 
devoted nearly twenty years of his 
life to careful, detailed studies of the 
geology and geologic history of the 
region. The 41-page pamphlet, which 
is illustrated with maps, diagrams and 
selected photographs, summarizes, in 
non-technical language, the results of 
his many field investigations. 

Dr. Weller reviews in a clear and 
forceful manner the turbulent his- 
tory of the Illinois Ozark region dur- 
ing the millions of years and succes- 
sive eras of geologic time. Many times 
in the dim past, he points out, this 
part of the State was hidden beneath 
the quiet waters of shallow, inland 
seas, most of which were northward 
extensions of the present Gulf of 
Mexico; conditions which were, in 
many ways, similar to the present-day 
encroachment of the waters of Hud- 
son Bay over the lands of northeast- 
ern Canada. 

During each submergence, rock for- 
mations of limestone, sandstone, or 
shale were formed on the bottom of 
the ancient sea. These, in turn, were 
covered up by the sediments deposited 
during later submergences, until a 
great series of rock formations, prob- 
ably two miles in total thickness ex- 
isted over the region. Following 
these sea invasions, the whole district 
was deformed by earth forces at the 
same time that the Appalachian 
Mountains were folded; the thick 
mass of rocks was elevated several 
thousand feet above sea level and cut 
by numerous fault fractures which 
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Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 


HE Administration Building, pictured here, is the original building dedicated 

August 29, 1899. On September 12 of that year the institution was opened to 
students. A Woman's building, a Training school building and a Practical Arts 
building have since been added. The campus comprises a beautiful forty-acre tract 
of land three-quarters of a mile south of the public square of Charleston, bought by 
the citizens of Charleston and presented to the state soon after the act for the estab- 
lishment of the school was approved by the Legislature. The grounds have a good 
elevation and are shaded by many fine old trees. 








extended all the way down through 
the series, dividing the area into sepa- 
rate earth blocks. Differential move- 
ments of these blocks, during the per- 
iod of deformation, causing one block 
to be raised or tilted, and an adjacent 
block to be lowered, resulted in dis- 
locations of the rock strata. In some 
cases, the vertical movement between 
fault blocks was as much, as a thou- 
sand feet. Terrific earthquakes must 
have been produced by these adjust- 
ments. 


The present Illinois Ozarks are by 
no means as high as they were origi- 
nally. As soon as they were formed, 
nature’s agents of destruction, weath- 
ering and erosion, became active, 
and up to the present time have re- 
moved hundreds, perhaps a thousand, 
feet of rock from the tops of the hills. 
The hills were formerly low moun- 
tains, and they formed a much more 
formidable range than they do at 
present. 


During the Great Ice Age, the Illi- 
nois Ozarks served as an abutment, 





against the north flanks of which the 
Illinois ice sheet came to rest. In 
the area to the north, the valleys were 
more or less filled with glacial debris 
and sediments from the glacial waters, 
in general producing the level and 
rolling prairies immediately north of 
the hills. 

The complete geologic history is 
clearly outlined in the booklet, from 
earliest time to the present. It is a 
story that is written in the rocks; a 
wonderful and thrilling story which 
the rocks themselves reveal to the stu- 
dent of earth history, herein trans- 
lated into the language of the lay- 
man, so that all may read the fas- 
cinating ‘‘Story of the Geologic Mak- 
ing of Southern Illinois.’’ 

Copies of the booklet, as well as 
other publications of the Geological 
Survey, are distributed free of charge 
for use in the public schools through- 
out the State. They are also avail- 
able, at nominal charges, for general 
distribution, and may be secured by 
addressing the offices of the State 
Geological Survey, at Urbana. 











The Question of Teacher Tenure Again 


teacher-tenure was not under 

discussion by some prominent 
organization or writer in the teaching 
profession. The amount of discussion 
and the results obtained remind one 
of the Mark Twain weather story to 
the effect that ‘‘everybody talks about 
it but nobody does anything about 
it.’’ Presumably; the likelihood of re- 
taining a teaching position varies in- 
versely with the number of legally 
qualified persons seeking that posi- 
tion. Many factors exert an influence 
in determining the number of persons 
holding certificates and seeking to 
teach at any given time—the indus- 
trial situation, the influence of local 
polities, minimum salary laws, and so 
on. There exists today a large over- 
supply of holders of teacher’s certifi- 
cates. No doubt teaching positions 
are difficult to obtain and no less diffi- 
cult to keep. This rejuvenated dis- 
cussion of tenure is, therefore, timely 
and interesting. 

The most noteworthy material that 
has appeared is the report of the 
N. E. A. Committee of One Hundred 
on Tenure, made at the recent meet- 
ing of the association at Columbus. 
The National Education Association 
is a great and powerful body. In 
adopting the report of its committee 
it has placed its official stamp of ap- 
proval upon and pledged its support 
to twelve standards of tenure. These 
standards are likely to be accepted as 
expert guidance in the formation of 
statutes, rules of boards of education, 
and in the selection and use of pub- 
licity propaganda with which to shape 
and crystallize public opinion. It 
would seem highly desirable that these 
twelve standards be given attention 
wherever possible. 

Naturally, the statements contained 
in the report of the committee are 
couched in a general terminology. 
This wording must be elaborated upon 
if the report is to be given specific 
meaning and made to tender the 
greatest service in securing practical 
results in the form of state legislation, 
school board rulings, and good pub- 
licity. 

When carefully examined, the stan- 
dards, as stated, seem tinged with the 
viewpoint of the administrator of the 
large city school system. This is un- 
fortunate since teacher tenure in the 
large city is already upon a much 
higher plane than it is elsewhere. The 
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teacher of the rural or village school 
must find her consolation and hope in 
the thought that progress made in the 
cities will insure progress in her dis- 
trict eventually, if not now. 

Comment upon specific standards 
may stimulate thought among those 
who are concerned about the tenure 
situation as it now exists. It is es- 
sential that the problem be kept be- 
fore the profession in order to secure 
proper evaluation of the ideas con- 
tained in the report. The standards 
as adopted, and a word of comment 
follow. 


1. Tenure laws should be devised 
and administered in the interest of 
better instruction for children. ‘‘Bet- 
ter instruction for children”’ is indeed 
the basis for teacher tenure. This 
concept largely governs tenure now. 
Ignorance rather than evil intent is 
to blame for many of the faults in 
tenure regulations. 

2. Tenure laws should be accom- 
panied by proper legal regulations 
governing training, certification, re- 
muneration and retirement allow- 
ances. This statement should be 
strengthened by specific suggestion. 
Requirement of an attainable mini- 
mum of training for each general type 
of teaching position ; recommendation 
of definite, progressive features of 
certification legislation; detailed sug- 
gestions concerning minimum salary 
schedules and annual increments 
thereto—all are needed to make this 
standard stimulating. There is an 
apparent intimation that tenure leg- 
islation ought to wait upon improve- 
ment of laws relating to retirement 
allowances. Such a procedure would 
be out of line with the idea expressed 
in the first standard. Retirement of 
worn out teachers of long and faith- 
ful service should never be influenced 
by the status of retirement laws or 
rules. Schoolrooms are not homes for 
aged and penniless teachers. 

3. Tenure laws should be devised 
and administered as a stimulus to 
better preparation and more efficient 
service on the part of teachers. In 
accord with the spirit of the second 
standard, it would seem desirable to 
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mention leave of absence with part 
pay, under certain restrictions. Some 
such possibility is quite as important 
to the ambitious but underpaid teach- 
er as a retirement allowance. Teach- 
ers’ savings increase slowly and pro- 
fessional improvement is expensive. 

Under present conditions there is 
no trained school executive to deter- 
mine with any degree of accuracy the 
‘‘efficiency of service’? rendered by 
the village or rural teacher. The huge 
problem of adequate supervision of 
teachers in rural communities here 
presents itself. The N. E.A. might 
do well to sponsor some scheme for 
providing such supervision. 

4. Indefinite tenure should be 
granted only upon evidence of satis- 
factory preliminary training, success- 
ful experience and _ professional 
growth. Suggestions concerning prin- 
ciple three apply here as well. Who 
would secure and weigh the ‘‘evidence 
of successful experience and profes- 
sional growth’’ of such teachers? 

5. Indefinite tenure should be pro- 
vided after successful experience dur- 
ing a probationary period of adequate 
length, usually two or three years. 
Contracts providing for indefinite ten- 
ure submitted to teachers of proved 
ability are apt to be looked at askance 
by such teachers unless said contracts 
contain a clause providing for resig- 
nation upon reasonable notice. Such 
a clause would not make a favorable 
appeal to some superintendents of the 
writer’s acquaintance. Again, petty 
polities would appear at its worst in 
securing binding contracts running 
for long periods of time for mediocre 
teachers, following periods of indif- 
ferent service at probationary work. 

6. The right of dismissal should be 
in the hands of the appointing board. 

7. Laws establishing indefinite 
tenure should provide for the easy 
dismissal of unsatisfactory or tncom- 
petent teachers for clearly demonstra- 
ble causes, such as misconduct, incom- 
petence, evident unfitness for teach- 
ing, persistent violation or refusal to 
obey laws, insubordination, neglect of 
duty or malfeasance. There seems to 
be nothing here not already embodied 
in such laws and definitely stated in 
the usual form of teacher’s contract. 

8. The proposed dismissal of a 
teacher on account of incompetence or 
neglect of duty should be preceded by 
a warning and specific statement in 
writing of defects. The idea here ex- 
pressed is in accord with the point in 
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professional ethics so often expressed 
and so seldom acted upon, namely, 
that constructive criticism and cor- 
rective supervision should always pre- 
cede dismissal. When preaching and 
practice are more nearly in accord on 
this point we shall have a more whole- 
some spirit of co-operation present in 
a goodly number of school systems. 





9. In cases of proposed dismissal, 
teachers should be granted right of 
hearing. The “tight of ,=hearing’’ is 
of little or no value to the teacher fac- 
ing dismissal. At such a hearing the 
teacher is in a deplorable situation. 
Maintenance of morale in the system 
makes it necessary that the recom- 
mendation of the person seeking her 
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discharge be adopted by the govern- 
ing body. Resistance at this stage 
will be of no benefit to the alleged un- 
fit. Her exit should be as quiet and 
dignified as the circumstances will 
permit. This is suggested for the good 
of all concerned. 

10. Teachers who do not desire to 

(Concluded on Page 244) 











COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS 


_— of Community High 

Schools and senior classes are 

already looking forward to that event 

which climaxes the year’s work—the 
high-school commencement. 

Commencement exercises in our 
higher institutions of learning have 
an ancient and honorable history. The 
first commencement exercises were 
held in the University of Cambridge, 
England. The term, Commencement, 
originally meant that the graduate 
commenced to be a bachelor, master, 
or doctor. The first commencement 
in America was held at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1642. Similar exercises 
were gradually adopted by other col- 
leges, academies, and high schools. 
The name is sometimes erroneously 
applied to the closing exercises of 
grammar and junior high schools. 
‘*Promotion Exercises’’ is the better 
term to use for such occasions. 

The conventional type of commence- 
ment program includes such features 
as class songs, class prophecies, class 
wills, orations by selected members of 
the class, such as the salutatorian, the 
valedictorian, and frequently an ad- 
dress by an outside speaker, followed 
by the presentation of diplomas at the 
close. The following is a typical pro- 
gram for commencement exercises: 

. Orchestra or piano—Entering march 
of the class. 

. Invocation. 

. Vocal solo. 

Address, or orations by selected mem- 

bers of the class. 

. Music. 

. Conferring of diplomas by Principal 
or President of Board of Educa- 
tion. 

. Violin solo, or orchestra. 

. Presentation of special certificates of 
honor. 

9. Benediction. 

The commencement night should be 
the most outstanding educational 
event of the year in the community. 
No labor, thought or expense within 
reason, should be spared by teachers, 
pupils, and boards of education in 
making the commencement a success. 
It is the one night the graduates will 
always remember—it becomes an in- 
spiration to all undergraduates to 
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continue in high school, and it heart- 
ens the patrons to continue their sup- 
port and sacrifices for the education 
of the youth of the community. 

In a former issue of the Illinois 
Teacher, I gave some suggestions for 
commencement exercises in commu- 
nity high schools. I repeat these here 
with some additions and modifica- 
tions, because my many years ex- 
perience in giving commencement ad- 
dresses convinces me of the great op- 
portunity of this occasion for uplift- 
ing educational ideals. 


Some General Suggestions 


1. Commencement exercises should 
be simple, dignified, impressive, and 
as democratic as possible. 

2. Dress should be simple and inex- 
pensive, so that poorer youth may not 
be embarrassed. Uniformity tends to- 
ward democracy. 

3. All eighth grade graduates as 
well as all high-school pupils should 
attend the commencement exercises. 

4. It is well to have an ‘‘open 
house’’ during the day of commence- 
ment, with all parents and friends in- 
vited to the school. A social hour may 
follow the program. 








Commencement night should 
be the most outstanding edu- 
cational event of the year in 
the community. 

Commencement is the oc- 
casion to hold up to the com- 
munity in honor and recogni- 
tion every worthy educational 
achievement of the school and 
its pupils. 

Commencement is the edu- 
cational day of the community, 
the people are in a happy and 
receptive mood for the very 
best that the school can offer. 
The doors should be open 
without charge to the public, 
and all should be invited. 














5. Seats for parents and friends 
of the class should be reserved. 

6. More pupils should take part in 
commencement and promotional ex- 
ercises. 

7. In presenting the diplomas, the 
principal of the school should count 
this his one great opportunity to 
speak a brief, but positive word to 
the class and to the community, con- 
cerning his ideals and policies for the 
school and education. He should then 
introduce the class to the President 
of the Board of Education, who will 
present the diplomas. In presenting 
the diplomas, each student’s full name 
should be pronounced clearly and 
forcefully and he should step forward 
to receive his diploma at the hands of 
the President of the Board. During 
this part of the procedure it is very 
effective if the orchestra can play 
softly the old refrain—‘‘Then You'll 
Remember Me.”’ 

8. The commencement is the oc- 
easion to hold up to the community 
in honor and recognition every worthy 
educational achievement of the school 
and its pupils. In addition to the 
granting of diplomas to the regular 
graduates, such features as the fol- 
lowing are often a part of the pro- 
gram. 

a. Certificates of completion of spe- 
cial short courses. 

b. Induction of candidates into the 
National Honor Society. 

c. Awarding of scholarships. 

d. Presenting of cups, medals, and 
other honors for athletics, pub- 
lic speaking, judging contests, 
and the like. 

e. The giving of health certificates 

to those who have achieved cer- 

tain health programs and passed 
health tests. 

. The giving of vocational certificates 
to boys and girls who have be- 
come proficient in any of the vo- 
cational studies offered by the 
school. 


Commencement is the educational 
day of the community, the people are 
in a happy and receptive mood for the 
very best that the school can offer. 
The doors should be open without 
charge to the public, and all should 
be invited. 
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Journal of Proceedings, Annual Meeting 


HE 77th annual meeting of 

the Illinois State Teachers 

Association was called to order 

at 7:45 P.M. on Monday, De- 
cember 29, 1930, by President Justin 
Washburn, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Rock Island. 


All sessions of this meeting except 
one were held in the Centennial Audi- 
torium at Springfield through the 
courtesy of Honorable William J. 
Stratton, Secretary of State. 


The program opened with fifteen 
minutes of group singing, led by 
Miss Eva G. Kidder, Director of 
Music, Peoria, Ill., ably assisted at 
the piano by Miss Elizabeth Randall, 
Director of Music of Peoria High 
School. President Washburn then 
introduced Honorable L. L. Emmer- 
son, Governor of Illinois, who spoke 
to the Association as follows: 


Address of Welcome 

NE year ago it was my privilege to 

appear before your association and 
officially welcome you to the state capitol. 
It is indeed a pleasure to return today, 
and renew the friendships of a year 
ago, and to hope that the deliberations 
of this convention will furnish the in- 
spiration for material advancement in 
the educational opportunities afforded its 
citizens by this great commonwealth in 
which we live. 

More immutable than the law of the 
Medes and Persians is the biological law 
of change. The wonders of yesterday be- 
come the commonplaces of today, while 
tomorrow they are forgotten. With irre- 
sistible step progress marches down 
through the ages, pushing aside the weak 
and the unprepared, and grinding on and 
on to an unknown destiny. 

We of today are fortunate that we live 
in this period; that we are privileged to 
have a part in an age that has witnessed 
strides of advancement unknown to any 
other equal period of time. Science has 
remade our world. Daily it is teaching 
us new uses for the great natural re- 
sources with which our nation is en- 
dowed; while the achievements and dis- 
coveries of tomorrow will no doubt 
dwarf those at which we marvel today. 

To meet those rapidly changing condi- 
tions of life, our school system is chang- 
ing, and new obligations and responsi- 
bilities are being placed upon it. Fifty 
years ago, a school teacher who could 
impart the fundamentals of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic to his charges, amply 
met the demands of his position. To- 
day, you face a far greater task. You 
must teach boys and girls to think. You 
must instill in them the love of truth, 
and provide them with the tools by which 
they may find it. 

We have erected in Illinois a great 
public school system, offering to every 


boy ‘and girl the opportunity for an edu- 
cation. We have constructed more than 
14,000 public school houses for elemen- 
tary instruction, and almost a thousand 
high schools, having a combined value 
of 382 million dollars. Added to this, 
we have more than 1,000 private schools, 
some 30 colleges, 11 normal schools and 
6 schools of technology. In our public 
schools alone, we have upwards of 46,000 
men and women furnishing instruction 
to almost 1,500,000 girls and boys. Our 
private schools and our colleges add an- 
other 10,000 to the army of instructors 
charged with the responsibility of guid- 
ing the mental development of the youth 
of the state. Truly, the business of edu- 
cation is a giant force, affecting the des- 
tiny of our nation. It must not make of 
the brain of our youth a mere storehouse 
of facts. Instead it must create there a 
laboratory of thought in which the false 
will be sifted from the true; a workshop 
in which the veil that shrouds the un- 
known forces of nature will be cast aside. 
It must instill appreciation of beauty, de- 
votion to family, loyalty to good govern- 
ment, and the same love of country that 
led Mad Anthony Wayne to tell George 
Washington as the latter planned the 
assault on Stony Point— 


“General, if you only plan it, I’ll storm 
hell itself.” 

We rate our national wealth at 360 
billions of dollars, a sum past ordinary 
comprehension. 

That vast wealth is made up of differ- 
ent classes of property. The largest single 
item is real estate, including lands and 
buildings and made up of the vast prai- 
ries of the west, where one may ride for 
hours without seeing signs of industrial 
activity, of the rich prairies of the 
middle west, the cotton lands of the 
south, the towering sky scrapers of the 
great cities, the hotels, factories, man- 
sions and the millions of lesser dwellings. 

The great public utilities add their 
share—railroads, ship lines, light, heat 
and power plants, waterworks properties, 
the telephone, gas plants, telegraph com- 
panies and huge power distribution 
systems. 

Merchandise and industrial products 
make up another great group of wealth. 
The automobile, tooth brushes, steam 
shovels, shoe laces, Easter hats, furnaces, 
tractors, pitchforks, radios, pianos, reap- 
ers, harvesters and even false beards for 
Santa Claus, contribute to their share 
of the nation’s wealth, until we reach a 
staggering total; but great as this amount 
is, it pales into utter insignificance when 
we consider the true sources of the na- 
tion’s well being-—the boys and girls who 
will be tomorrow’s masters of destiny. 

You, the school teachers of the nation, 
are the custodians of that vast wealth. 
Upon your efforts today depends the to- 
morrow of our country. 

Teaching is not a job; it is a profes- 
sion ranking with the highest. It de- 
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serves to be approached with the deep- 
est consideration of its responsibilities 
and its obligations. It must not become 
a sort of purgatory between the school 
diploma and the marriage certificate. Its 
standards must be increased until only 
those are admitted to its ranks who ap- 
proach it with a true conception of its 
meaning. 

The sucessful school teacher must com- 
bine qualities that would win her far 
greater advancement in other fields of 
endeavor. First, she must find romance 
in her work. The prisoner behind the 
gray walls of the penitentiary finds 
beauty in the single stalk of vegetation 
growing from some wayward seed. It 
symbolizes to him the great outside 
world of which his misplaced activities 
have robbed him. Woe be to any prisoner 
who destroys it. How much more beauty, 
how much more romance is there in the 
development of the brain of a child? How 
much greater the incentive to fight for 
his future. 

We all want to be builders. What one 
of us is there who has not sometimes 
dreamed dreams. Perhaps you would 
build ships carrying the commerce of the 
world to untold ports; another would 
build great railroads crossing continents 
and making trade possible; another, 
enormous bridges spanning rivers that 
stand in the way of transportation and 
still another, great buildings, masses of 
stone and iron and brick housing an army 
of workers. How much greater is the 
opportunity of the teacher who builds 
vision and character in our boys and 
girls. 

To achieve the rank of master builder 
in her profession, she must have the en- 
thusiasm for her work that comes from 
love of it; optimism created by religious 
faith; initiative, self reliance, resource- 
fulness and industry; and the interest in 
life around her that comes only from the 
love of life. 

She must become a part of the com- 
munity which she serves; assist in its 
community endeavors; influence its 
health standards; and do her best to see 
that the breakdown of family life does 
not rob those entrusted to her care of the 
same opportunity offered those from more 
fortunate homes. I know of no end to 
her responsibilities or her opportunities. 
Throughout her teaching career, they will 
be governed solely by her willingness to 
serve through long and hard hours at 
low pay. 

To me, it is remarkable that so vast 
an army of teachers functions so efficient- 
ly as it does. It is a tribute to the Amer. 
ican school teacher that only rarely does 
a member of the profession fail to meas- 
ure up to the high standards of the call- 
ing. 

The little red school house as we know 
it must eventually give way to progress 
as school districts are consolidated; thus 
affording increased educational oppor- 
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tunities; but long after it has gone it 
will remain dear to the hearts of the 
American people because of that for 
which it stands. It is a symbol of the 
yearning of our forefathers for greater 
opportunity for us, and a star of hope 
for the future. 

May you members of the Illinois State 
Federation of Teachers in session here, 
through your deliberations, endow it 
with new zeal, to provide the boys and 
girls of the state the proper tools with 
which to meet the adventures of Life. 

The President next delivered the 
‘*President’s Address’’ which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

At the close of the address by the 
president he called upon the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Fran- 
cis G. Blair, to present the awards to 
the winners in the state spelling con- 
test which had been held that day. 
Mr. Blair called to the stage the win- 
ners of the contest and in his usual 
happy manner presented the awards. 
The winners are as follows: 


Awards to Winners in Spelling 
Contest 


First, Ward Randall, White Hall, 
Greene County. 
Second, Willis Lewis, Christopher, 


Franklin County. 

Third, Dorothy Hardman, El 
Woodford County. 

Fourth, Edward Whitcomb, Viola, Mer- 
cer County. 

Fifth, Florence Conover, Woodland, Iro- 
quois County. 

Sixth, Herbert Grigg, Greenville, Bond 
County. 

Seventh, Leona Mae Owen, Cuba, Ful- 
ton County. 

Eighth, Josephine Riffle, Bloomington, 
McLean County. 


The President then introduced Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who delivered an 
address upon the ‘‘General Educa- 
tional Situation As Viewed from the 
Standpoint of a State University.’’ 

At the close of the address by Presi- 
dent Chase, Mr. F. L. Biester, chair- 
man of the committee on amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws, pre- 
sented the following proposed amend- 
ments and served notice that on the 
next day he would move their adop- 
tion by the Representative Assembly. 
To save the space that would neces- 
sarily be used for their repetition, we 
are printing the amendments here as 
they were finally amended on the fol- 
lowing day. 


Paso, 


Proposed Amendments 


To the Constitution and By-laws of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion : 

(For purposes of comparison, the 
article of the present Constitution 
and By-laws that it is proposed to 
amend are printed first, and the pro- 
posed amendment follows) : 
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JOHN A. HAYES 


For the past three years he has 





GEORGE 0. SMITH 
THE newly elected President of the I1.S.T.A., Mr. John A. Hayes, is County Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Peoria County, an office which he has held for many years. 


served as a member of the Board of Directors of the 


Association and of the Executive Committee. 
At THE December meeting of the 1.S.T.A. Mr. Smith was elected First Vice- 


President and member of the Board of Directors for 1931. 


Formerly County 


Superintendent of Schools of Bureau County, he is now serving as Superintendent of 


the Princeton city 








ArtTicLe II—As at Present 
Place of Business: Its principal 
place of business shall be Springfield, 
Illinois. 
ArticLe II—As Amended 
The principal place of business of 
the Association shall be in the Wil- 
liam Bishop Owen Memorial building 
at Springfield, Illinois. 
ArticLe [V—aAs at Present 
Membership: Any person engaged 
in educational work in Illinois may 
become a member of this Association 
by paying the annual dues of $2.00, 
and may continue such membership 
by the payment of the annual dues. 
The $2.00 dues shall become effective 
on January 1, 1922. 
ArticLE IV—As Amended 
Any person engaged in or inter- 
ested in educational work in Illinois 
may become a member of this Asso- 
ciation by paying the annual dues of 
$2.00, and may continue such mem- 
bership by the payment of the annual 
dues. 
ArticLeE VI—As at Present 
Officers: Last Paragraph: The 
president, the first vice president, and 
the executive committee shall consti- 
tute ex-officio the board of directors 
of this Association. The secretary 
shall be elected annually by the board 
of directors. His term of office shall 
expire June 30. 
ArticLe VI—As Amended 
Last Paragraph. : 
The president, the first vice-presi- 
dent, and the executive committee 
shall constitute ex-officio the board of 


directors of this Association. The sec- 
retary, and other paid officers and em- 
ployes of this Association except the 
treasurer shall be elected by the board 
of directors and may be elected for 
terms not to exceed three years as 
may be determined by the board of 
directors. The term of the secretary 
shall expire on June 30 in the year in 
which his term expires. 
ArticLe VIII—As at Present 

Governing Committees: There shall 
be three governing committees of the 
Association: a committee on resolu- 
tions, a committee on appropriations, 
and a committee on legislation. Each 
division of the Association shall elect 
annually one member of each of these 
committees, who shall begin his year 
of service immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the meeting of the division 
at which he is elected. If a vacancy 
shall occur in any membership be- 
cause of death, resignation, or re- 
moval from the State, it shall be filled 
by appointment by the president of 
the division represented or in such 
other manner as the rules of the di- 
vision may direct. Similarly, if any 
member of one of the governing com- 
mittees finds he cannot attend the 
annual meeting, he shall notify the 
president of his local division, who 
shall appoint some member to serve 
in his stead. 

Each member of the executive com- 
mittee of this Association shall serve 
continuously during his term of office 
as chairman of one of the three gov- 
erning committees. 














NOAH M. MASON 

ENATOR MASON is now serving the 

I.S.T.A. as Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Board of Directors. He is 
Superintendent of Schools at Oglesby, a 
member of the State Normal School Board, 
and is now serving as State Senator from the 
39th District. 


ArTICLE VIII—As Amended 


There shall be three governing com- 
mittees of the Association: a commit- 
tee on resolutions, a committee on ap- 
propriations and a committee on leg- 
islation. Each division of the Asso- 
ciation shall elect one member to each 
of the three governing committees; 
the term of office of members so 
elected shall be for a term of three 
years, except as provided in this 
article. Members shall assume their 
duties immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the division meeting at which 
they are elected. If a vacancy shall 
occur in any membership it shall be 
filled by appointment by the presi- 
dent of the division in which such 
vacancy occurs, such appointment to 
be effective until the next annual 
meeting of that division, at which 
time an election shall be held to fill 
the vacancy for the unexpired por- 
tion of the term. 

In the event a member of a govern- 
ing committee cannot attend a meeting 
of the committee he shall notify the 
president of his division who shall ap- 
point a representative for that 
meeting. 

Upon adoption of this amendment 
the Secretary of this Association shall 
arrange, in alphabetic order, the 
names of the Divisions of the Asso- 
ciation and number them consecutive- 
ly from one up. Divisions numbered 
1-4-7-10-13-16 shall be notified by the 
secretary that they are to elect one 
member of the resolutions committee 
for a term of one year, one member 
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of the appropriations committee for a 
term of two years and a member of 
the legislative committee for a term 
of three years. Divisions numbered 
2-5-8-11-14-17 shall elect one member 
of the resolutions committee for a 
term of two years, one member of the 
appropriations committee for a term 
of three years and one member of the 
legislative committee for a term of 
one year. Divisions numbered 3-6-9- 
12-15-18 shall elect one member of the 
resolutions committee for a term of 
three years, one member of the ap- 
propriations committee for a term of 
one year and one member of the legis- 
lative committee for a term of two 
years. Upon expirations of terms 
thus created members of these com- 
mittees shall be elected for terms of 
three years. 


BY-LAWS 


ArtIcLE II—As At Present 
Annual Committee 


ArtIcLE II—As Amended 
Auditing Committee 
(Change title to read Auditing 
Committee. ) 


ArtTIcLE VI.—As At Present 

Resolutions: The Committee on 
Resolutions shall invite each year 
suggestions of appropriate resolutions 
and shall formulate each year the 
resolutions to be presented to this 
Association at its approaching annual 
meeting excepting only resolutions of 
courtesy and such as unforeseen emer- 
gencies may require. The executive 
committee shall reserve at least one 
of the first three general sessions of 
the annual meeting for the discussion 
of and action upon the resolutions 
presented, no member to hold the floor 
longer than five minutes except by 
unanimous consent, or by order of the 
executive committee. 


ARTICLE VI—As Amended 

The Committee on Resolutions shall 
invite each year early suggestions of 
appropriate resolutions and _ shall 
formulate not later than December 1 
each year the resolutions to be pre- 
sented to this Association at its ap- 
proaching annual meeting excepting 
only resolutions of courtesy and such 
as unforeseen emergencies may re- 
quire. The resolutions shall set forth 
the general policy of the Association 
with reference to other educational 
organizations, such as the N. E. A. 
and the general policy of the Associa- 
tion, both State and National, in mat- 
ters other than that of legislation. 

ArticLe VIII—As At Present 

Legislation: It shall be the duty of 
the Committee on Legislation to use 
all proper means to promote and se- 
cure such additional legislation as has 
been approved by this Association. 
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The committee may appoint and or. 
ganize an auxiliary legislative com- 
mittee consisting of one member from 
each senatorial district. 


ArtTIcLE VIII—As Amended 


It shall be the duty of the Legis- 
lative Committee to formulate the leg- 
islative program of the Association 
and present it to the Representative 
Assembly. It shall be the further 
duty of this committee to use all 
proper means to secure such legisla- 
tion as is approved by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

The chairman of this committee 
and two members of the committee 
appointed annually by him shall act 
as an executive committee of this com- 
mittee. They shall meet in advance 
of the meeting of the Committee on 
Legislation and form a tentative pro- 
gram of legislation for consideration 
by the committee. They shall also 
meet at least once a month during 
sessions of the legislature with the 
secretary of the Association for the 
purpose of such advice and action as 
may be found necessary to further 
proposed legislation. 

Whenever special committees are 
appointed to study matters looking to 
special legislation at least one mem- 
ber of each such committee shall be a 
member of the legislative committee. 

ArTIcCLE XI—As At Present 

Compensation of Officers: The 
treasurer shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the Association may deter- 
mine. 

The secretary shall receive such 
compensation as may be fixed by the 
board of directors at the time of his 
employment. Such salary shall be 
paid in quarterly installments upon 
an order signed by the president and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The bills for printing and distribut- 
ing the official bulletin shall be paid 
quarterly in the same manner. 


ARTICLE XI—As Amended 


The treasurer shall receive such 
compensation as the Association may 
determine. 

The secretary shall receive such 
compensation as may be fixed by the 
board of directors at the time of his 
employment. The salary of the sec- 
retary and that of other paid officers 
of the Association shall be paid 
monthly upon orders signed by the 
President and chairman of Executive 
Committee. The bills for printing 


and distributing the official bulletin 
shall be paid quarterly in the same 
manner. 
Respectfully submitted, 

F. L. Brester, 

Chairman of Committee. 
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After Mr. Biester had presented the 
proposed amendments President 
Washburn announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 


Auditing Committee: J. E. W. Miller, 
Chairman, Edwardsville; Lena Belle Gil- 
ligan, Chicago; Robert G. Smith, Rush- 
ville. 


Committee on Credentials: Chairman, 
Anthony Middleton, Peoria Division; 
Southern Division, Mary Roberson; South- 
western Division, Tillie Reither; South- 
eastern Division, Margaret Flint; Eastern 
Division, B. F. Holscher; Western Divi- 
sion, W. P. Sullivan; Central Division, 
E. A. Turner; East Central Division, A. P. 
Johnson; Ill. Valley Division, J. B. Mc- 


Manus; Black Hawk Division, Letty 
Henry; Northwestern Division, M. R. 
Stephan; Rock River Division, L. W. 


Miller; Northeastern Division, S. C. Mil- 
ler; DuPage Valley Division, F. L. Bies- 
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J. R. SKILES 


R. SKILES is 

Chairman of the 
I. S.T. A. Executive 
Committee, Chairman 
of the Appropriations 
Committee and mem- 
ber of the Board of 
Directors. He is Super- 
intendent of Schools 
at Evanston, and since 
its inception has been 
a moving spirit in the 
strong and active Lake 
Shore Division. 











ter; Lake Shore Division, E. N. Cassady; 
Chicago Division, R. Ross Smith. 

After several announcements by 
the president and secretary the meet- 
ing was adjourned until 8:45 o’clock 
A.M. of the following day. 








Educational Meetings 








Southern Division, |. S. T. A., Carbon- 
dale, March 12 and 13. Speakers: Dr. E. 
K. Fretwell, Columbia University; Dr. H. 
O. Rugg, Columbia University; Dr. W. C. 
Reavis, University of Chicago; Mrs. Sam- 
uel Scott, St. Louis; Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta, President N. E. A.; Joel Lay, 
Chicago baritone, and an all-Southern IIli- 
nois H. 8S. orchestra will provide musical 
numbers. 


Peoria Division, |. S. T. A., Peoria, 
March 20, 21. Speakers: Dr. W. P. 
Dearing, President Oakland City Col- 
lege, Oakland City, Ind.; Dr. Wm. J. 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, President 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Mr. James Edward Rogers, Field Secre- 
tary of the National Physical Education 
Service of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. There will be 
four general sessions and sectional meet- 
ings on Friday afternoon, March 21. 





Central Division, |. S. T. A., Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal Illinois, 
March 20 and 21. Speakers: Dr. H. A. 
Brown, President I. S. N. U., Normal, IIL; 
Dr. Don C. Rogers, Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America; Dr. W. 
J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. P. Dear- 
ing, President Oakland City College, Oak- 
land City, Indiana; Dr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, President of DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana; Dr. E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; R. C. 
Moore, Secretary I. S. T. A. 





South Central Division of the |. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, Springfield, March 
26 and 27. Speakers scheduled: Dr. Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, President of Indiana 
University; Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio; 


Hon. Frank Murphy, Mayor of Detroit; 
James Edward Rogers, of the committee 
on physical and health education of the 
N. E. A.; Hon. Francis G. Blair, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Speakers 
scheduled for Sectional Meetings: Frank 
T. Vasey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield; Frank L. Eversull, Principal 
of East St. Louis High School; Dr. J. A. 
Melrose, Department of Psychology, 
James Millikin University, and Dr. W. P. 
Dearing, President of Oakland City Col- 
lege, Oakland City, Indiana. 





Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education, Conference, March 
28, Palmer House, Chicago. General 
topic: Marital and Family Relationships 
in the Present Day. Scheduled speakers: 
Bernard Glueck, Lawson Lowrey, Floyd 
Dell and Phyllis Blanchard. 





Southwestern Division, |. S. T. A., Six- 
teenth Annual meeting, East St. Louis, 
Thursday and Friday, April 9 and 10. 
Speakers engaged: W. A. Sutton, Presi- 
dent N. E. A., Atlanta Georgia; John L. 
Bracken, superintendent, Clayton, Mis- 
souri; Arthur McMurray, lecturer, Chi- 
cago; Miss Florence M. Hale, State Di- 
rector of Rural Education, Augusta, Me.; 
Frank T. Vasey, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, Ill; Dr. Wright, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 





Lake Shore Division, |. S. T. A., Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Monday, April 20. Speakers: Miss 
Florence Hale, Augusta, Me., State Su- 
pervisor of Rural Schools; Dr. Thos. 
Briggs, Columbia University, New York. 





Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision, Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 
2, DeKalb, Illinois. 
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World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, Denver, Colorado, July 27 to 
August 1. President Augustus O. Thomas 
announces that practically all countries 
will be represented. The program will 
present many outstanding men and wo- 
men of worldwide note who will discuss 
important phases of international co-oper- 
ation. The five Hermann-Jordan commit- 
tees engaged on the study of international 
co-operation through education will make 
reports and definite programs of instruc- 
tion will be presented. 





County Superintendent’s Section 


The County Superintendents Section 
met in the auditorium of the Centennial 
Building, Springfield, Illinois, on Monday, 
December 29, 1930, at 4 p. m. immediately 
following the close of the meeting of the 
County Superintendents Association. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, the Honorable F. G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Owing to the late hour, the presi- 
dent dispensed with the calling of the 
roll and the secretary’s report. 

President Blair explained the business 
of the meeting: that members would be 
chosen to fill vacancies and to serve full 
terms on the State Examining Board, 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Cireles, 
and the Spelling Committee. 

The following Chairmen were appoint- 
ed by Mr. Blair to preside over the va- 
rious divisions: 

Northern Division—Warren Hubbard, 
DeKalb County. 

Central Division—Chas. Watts, Cham- 
paign County. 

Southern Division (Not reported). 

The following officers were recom- 
mended by the divisions and unanimous- 
ly accepted by the County Superintend- 
ents Section. 


Nozthern Division: Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, 3 yr. term, August Maue, Will 
County; Teachers’ Reading Circle, 1 yr. 
term, Irving F. Pearson, Winnebago 
County; Spelling Committee, Chas. E. 
Griffith, Stark County. 

Central Division: Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, 3 yr. term, L. E. Wilhite, Macoup- 
in County; Teachers’ Reading Circle, 2 
yr. unexpired term, B. F. Holscher, Clark 
County; Spelling Committee, May Porter, 
DeWitt County. 

Southern Division: Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, 3 yrs., A. A. Moore, Saline County; 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, Ethel B. Hartman, 
Pulaski County; Examining Board, L. E. 
Etherton, Jackson County; Spelling Com- 
mittee, J. T. Timberlake, Wabash County. 

With no further business to come be- 
fore the assembly, the meeting adjourned 
to meet December, 1931. 





Next Best Thing 


Old Gentleman (bewildered at the 
elaborate wedding)—Are you the bride 
groom? 

Young Man—No, sir; I was eliminatea 
in the semifinals. 











Old and New Business at Second Session 


HE second session of the 77th 
annual meeting was called to 
order by President Washburn 
at 8:45 A.M. on Tuesday, De- 
cember 30. After a few minutes of 
Association singing, directed by Miss 
Kidder, the president called for a re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials ; 
whereupon Chairman Anthony Mid- 
dieton read the following report: 


Report of Committee on Credentials 
R. President and Members of the 
Association: 

Your committee on credentials submits 
the following report for your considera- 
tion: 

Each division is entitled to one dele- 
gate in the person of the president elect, 
three delegates as members of the state 
governing committees, and one appointive 
delegate for each one hundred and major 
fraction thereof of the enrollment at the 
division meeting held this year. 

Below are given the names of the divi- 
sions, the enrollment of each, and the 
number of delegates to which each is 
entitled. 


No. of 
Division Enrollment Delegates 

ES Eee 2,799 32 
Southwestern ......... 3,323 37 
Southeastern ........... 1,325 17 
ee 1,861 23 
en 1,834 22 
South Central ........ . 2,913 33 
a 1,121 15 
0 . 1,120 15 
East Central ............ 2,554 30 
Illinois Valley ........ 1,592 20 
Black Hawk .......... . 1,333 17 
Northwestern .......... 1,623 20 
Rock River .............. 1,286 17 
Northwestern .......... 1,981 24 
DuPage Valley ........ 698 11 
Lake Shore ............... 3,287 37 
GD ceicctdempioeses 7,803 82 
Total appointive delegates............ 452 


Past presidents, Credentialsissued 16 
Past secretary, Credentials issued 1 


Supt. of Public Instruction, Cre- 
dentials issued 1 

Chairmen governing committees, 
Credentials issued ........................ 





Total number of delegates.......... 473 

No contests were reported. 

In cases where the regularly appointed 
delegates and alternates were both ab- 
sent, the chairmen of the divisions issued 
delegate cards to persons qualified to act 
as delegates to fill all vacancies. 

ANTHONY MIDDLETON, 
Chairman 

Mr. Middleton moved that the re- 
port be adopted. The motion was duly 
seconded and carried by vote of the 
Representative Assembly. 

The President next called for the 
report of the secretary; whereupon 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, Secretary, sub- 
mitted the following: 

Report of Secretary 
O the Board of Directors and the Rep- 
resentative Assembly I respectfully 
submit the following report of the mem- 
bership and general activities of the 
Association and of my office during the 
past year. 

The Association enrolled 38,453 this 
year, which is a gain of 1,567 over the 
number enrolled last year, and is the 
largest number ever enrolled by the Asso- 
ciation. I am filing with this report 
Table I, which is a comparison of en- 
rollment by Divisions this year with that 
of last year, and also Table II which 
makes a similar comparison of enroll- 
ment by counties. Table No. III makes 
a classification of counties according to 
their percentage of enrollment. 

Our basis of one hundred per cent in 
our computation is the number of teach- 
ers actually employed in each county ac- 
cording to the most recent report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
therefore, in counties where several teach- 
ers not actually employed or the teachers 
in State institutions enrolled, it is pos- 
sible to have greater than one hundred 
per cent enrollment. 



































TABLE I—ENROLLMENT BY DIVISIONS 
Place of Enrolled Enrolled 
Division Meeting, 1930 1930 1929 Gain Loss 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

Southern...... 2,799 2,824 25 
Southwestern. 3,323 157 166 
Southeastern. . 1,326 1,219 106 
Eastern....... 1,861 1,723 138 
Western....... TT rrr eee 1,834 1,914 80 
South Central. |Springfield .............-+++ 2,913 2,919 6 
a peers Peoria 2,241 2,331 90 
East Central. . 2,554 2,488 66 
Illinois Valley 1,592 1,585 7 
Black Hawk. . |K 1,333 1,260 73 
Northwestern. 1,623 1,522 101 
Rock River... JOregom .....--+++ee+eeeeeees 1,286 1,304 18 
Northeastern. JJoliet ..........0cceeeceeeee 1,981 1,818 163 
DuPege ValleyjElmburst ........++--seeeee 898, 668 
Lake Shore... JCicero .........seseseceseees 3,287 3,082 195 
Chicago. ...... PEED scoccecescveccseseces 7,803 7,062 741 

hs ccacdeccendescocccccecooseconccces 38,453 36,886 1,786 219 

Met Gale. f.. 00.2 0000.0s0eseccecesessee- 1,567 














Another Table, No. IV, gives the ex- 
penditures from the Association funds as 
compared with the amounts appropriated 
for the past year. I am glad to report, 
that, although the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation are constantly increasing, the 
amount spent was $8,279.36 less this year 
from our general fund than the amount 
appropriated. In fact, since $5,000 was 
transferred from the general fund to the 
building fund, the actual expenses of run- 
ning the business of the Association was 
$30,120.64 in addition to the amount re- 
ceived from advertising and used by the 
publisher to defray a part of the expenses 
of publishing the Jllinois Teacher. But 
even counting the total expenditures as 
$35,120.64, we have kept thé expenditures 
well within the income of the Association. 

TABLE III. 

Counties classified according to per 
cent of enrollment: 
100 per cent or over: 

Boone, Bureau, Champaign, Clay, Coles, 

Douglas, DuPage, Effingham, Grundy, 

Henry, Jackson, Jasper, Johnson, Kane, 

Kendall, Knox, LaSalle, Lawrence, Mc- 

Donough, Macon, Madison, Menard, 

Monroe, Morgan, Moultrie, Perry, Piatt, 

Pulaski, Putnam, Randolph, Richland, 

Rock Island, St. Clair, Sangamon, 

Stephenson, Union, Vermilion, Wabash, 

Will, Winnebago. (40) 

90 to 99 per cent: 

Clark, Crawford, Cumberland, DeKalb, 

Edgar, Edwards, Franklin, Gallatin, 

Henderson, Jersey, Kankakee, Lee, Ma- 

coupin, Marshall, Massac, Mercer, Ogle, 

Peoria, Pope, Saline, Shelby, Warren, 

Whiteside, Williamson. (24) 

80 to 89 per cent 

Brown, Carroll, DeWitt, Iroquois, Lake, 

McHenry, Marion, Tazewell, Washing- 

ton. (9) 

70 to 79 per cent: 

Cass, Christian, Fulton, Jefferson, Jo- 

Daviess, McLean, Stark, Wayne. (8) 
60 to 69 per cent: 

Alexander, Calhoun, 

White, Woodford. (6) 
50 to 59 per cent 

Ford, Logan. (2) 

40 to 49 per cent: 
Bond, Fayette, Greene, Hancock, Schuy- 
ler, Scott. (6) 

Less than 40 per cent: 

Adams, Hamilton, Hardin, Livingston, 

Mason, Montgomery, Pike. (7) 

Since other officers and employees are 
to make reports and since the general 
activities of the Association have been 
published in the Illinois Teacher, I shall 
endeavor to observe the virtue of brevity 
in the rest of this report. 

Division Meetings 

Sixteen successful Division meetings 
were held this year. We shall begin the 
next year with seventeen Divisions, since 
the old Central Division was divided; 
four counties, Peoria, Woodford, Mason, 
and Tazewell, have become the Peoria Di- 


Clinton, Cook, 
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vision leaving Livingston, McLean, De- 

Witt, and Logan as the Central Division. 
The Illinois Teacher 


Ten numbers of the Illinois Teacher 


have been issued and mailed to the mem- 


bers of the Association. Approximately 
three hundred and seventy thousand 
copies were printed and mailed at a cost 
of $5,563.23 from the general fund of the 
Association. The largest items of this 
expenditure consist of the salary of the 
assistant editor, rental on office room, 
postage, etchings for the illustrations and 
additional help in the rush of counting 
and sorting about twenty-five thousand 
enrollment cards coming in the last 
month or two. Of course the total cost 
of publishing the Illinois Teacher is 
much greater than this figure, but the 
balance is paid by the advertising. The 
editor, the assistant editor, and the entire 
office staff have done their best to issue 
an official magazine of interest to our 
members and at the same time serve as 
the official organ of a State Teachers 
Association. We invite constructive criti- 
cism at all times, but we beg of you to 
remember that the Illinois Teacher is an 
official organ of a State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and not meant primarily to meet 
the class-room needs of the teachers of 
the extreme variety of subjects in our 
present curricula. 


Other Publicity 

Other publications in the form of 
pamphlets have beén issued and distrib- 
uted during the year. Several thousand 
copies of a reprint from the September 
number of the Illinois Teacher, entitled 
“Why Join the I. 8. T. A.” were distrib- 
ated to the superintendents in hope that 
they would place them in the hands of 
those teachers who were not members and 
therefore did not receive the JIinois 
Teacher. 


A large sixteen page pamphlet, “State 
Income Taxation” which was the result 
of a study made by the Research Depart- 
ment was distributed to our teachers, 
chairmen, and a few other leaders and 
also to the leaders of other organizations 
and to many public officials; however, 
the larger number of these pamphlets are 
reserved for use when the General As- 
sembly begins a consideration of the in- 
come tax Dill. 


The “Public School Catechism” was re- 
vised last summer, reprinted in the fall, 
and recently distributed quite generally 
throughout the State. Between fifteen 
thousand and twenty thousand copies 
were sent to the leaders of various or- 
ganizations and distributed where they 
might believe such information would do 
the most good. 
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tive Duties 

There was a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May and June of this 
year. Your secretary attended these ses- 
sions which were of extreme importance 
to the schools, particularly those in Cook 
county; however, his duties were very 
light, since only a few things were to be 
done according to the message by the 
Governor calling the special session, and 
those things had been carefully planned 
in advance by powerful business and po- 
litical interests which allowed little devia- 
tion from their plans. The results of this 
special session were published on Pages 
14 and 15 of the September [Illinois 


Teacher. 
Field Work 

The secretary has given much time to 
field work during the year. He has ac- 
cepted: invitations to address two Divi- 
sion meetings, several local Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, several County Teachers’ 
Institutes, four Rotary Clubs, two high 
school commencements, two meetings of 
the League of Women Voters, four meet- 
ings of Woman’s Clubs, two meetings of 
the Illinois Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, one college 
general assembly, one meeting of the 
State School Board Association, and sev- 
eral other local meetings of minor impor- 
tance. He attended the N. E. A. meeting at 
























































TABLE II.—ENROLLMENT BY COUNTIBS 
No. No. of | Cent No. No. No. of Pes Gent No. 
County er Teachers fEn- Enrolled Gain Loss County Enrolled Teachers Enrolled Gain Loss 
Em rollment 1929 1930 Em- Rt 1929 
ploye ployed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 2 3 4 5 6 "a 
per 172 456 38 191 19 ogee padgneoes 146 284 51 163 17 
Alexander .... 117 194 60 198 81] McDonough .. 341 290 118 304 37 
DE eeeeccese 69 158 44 58 11 McHenry 267 332 80 182 85 
BOOED coceccce 149 136 110 124 25 cLean 505 652 77 703 198 
DEOWB cccccce 81 85 77 4 DEED. siccecce 560 549 102 541 19 
Bureau ....... 420 415 101 416 4 Macoupin 493 504 98 476 17 
Calhoun ...... 33 62 30 3 Madison ..... 844 | 830 102 852 8 
GORGE céccece 192 217 88 181 ll Marion ...... 259 322 80 236 23 
Tl: teeanonse 129 171 v6) 142 13] Marshall ..... 146 158 92 155 a 
Champaign ... 630 584 108 625 5 i” ¢easees 61 187 33 56 5 
Christian ..... 275 374 74 285 10} Massac ....... 127 128 99 134 7 
DE sbeceeees 197 199 99 194 3 Menard ...... 124 119 104 119 5 
ay 177 168 105 167 10 Mercer ....... 200 98 196 4 
Clinton 89 132 67 84 5 Monroe ...... 96 93 103 95 1 
SE aebesnene 368 294 125 374 6] Montgomery 117 351 33 138 21 
ST cencdsees 10,515 16,453 64 9,541 974 Morgan ...... 296 110 3 
wfo 212 218 97 228 16] Moultrie ..... 164 152 108 157 7 
Cumberland 129 130 99 120 9 CED cccesssce 300 301 99 277 23 
a ieccss 382 383 99 402 20] Peoria ....... 705 TO 4 567 138 
DeWitt ....... 176 209 84 197 BE EE? sccecese 207 190 109 207 
Douglas 238 228 104 221 17 DEE osesesee 218 217 100 221 3 
DuPage ...... 699 616 113 671 28 MED oesscecee 80 311 26 91 li 
ST its occod 259 272 95 248 li ED -cocccee se 71) 76 93 58 13 
Edwards ..... 87 88 £3) 78 a Pulaski ...... 126 125 100 3 
Effingham 159 158 100 140 19 Putnam ...... 72 70 103 71 1 
Fayette ...... 93 232 40 53 40 Randolph .... 236 226 104 257 21 
i. sserdeece 111 205 54 126 15] Richland .... 170 145 117 157 13 
Franklin ..... 482 510 95 498 16] Rock Island.. 645 | 613 1 641 + 
a é8ceece0 308 437 70 348 403 St. Clair .... 1,031 913 113 978 
Gallatin ...... 95 106 bt] 78 17 Saline ........ 287 patty 274 13 
DEE cceseoe 88 208 42 94 6] Sangamon ... 799 781 102 799 
SOURED ccccce 179 177 101 179 Schuyler ..... 63 143 44 72 9 
Hamilton 46 132 35 33 13 PEE osecceose 44 97 45 55 ll 
Hancock ..... 141 330 43 151 10] Shelby ....... 267 286 93 256 11 
Dn Seoéced 21 56 38 23 SL, wnenecee 103 131 7 81 22 
quenSerece 103 112 92 92 11 Stephenson .. 306 299 102 318 12 
MED coccccce 451 420 107 418 33 Tazewell ..... 321 400 80 290 31 
I iD cecece 360 404 89 336 24 TSE. coccecece 176 159 ill 166 10 
Jackson ...... 426 319 134 418 8 Vermilion ... 924 7 121 870 54 
ET iseeese 151 147 103 133 18 Wabash ..... 118 114 104 124 6 
Jefferson 214 286 75 143 71 Warren ...... 232 240 97 235 3 
ersey ....... 105 113 93 99 6 Washington . 105 81 72 33 
Jo Daviess 159 202 79 151 8 Wayne init 156 214 73 35 121 
Johnson ...... 123 118 104 119 4 WEED cocccee 141 69 128 13 
BED cvocececce 870 786 111 849 21 Whiteside 329 343 96 310 19 
Kankakee 347 353 98 344 3 7 atheneeces 695 103 687 
Kendall ...... 108 108 100 86 22 Williamson .. 443 481 92 451 8 
PD eGacerecos 446 428 104 440 6 Winnebago .. 795 728 109 751 44 
i snacesees 585 682 86 621 36) Woodfor 148 227 65 130 18 
uiedee = ws = = 8 
wrence 
Ph saitentoeoe 290 301 96 284 6 Totals .... 38,453 47,046 &2 36,886 2,315 748 
Livingston ... 138 432 32 227 89 Net Gain.. 1,567 
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Atlantic City in February, and also the 
N.E.A. meeting at Columbus in July 
where he attended, both as a delegate 
representating a life membership of the 
I. S. T. A. and as a director of the N.E.A. 
He was present at two meetings of the 
Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, one of the 
City Superintendents Association, a high 
school conference, three meetings of the 
Illinois Revenue Investigation Commis- 
sion and had numerous conferences with 
minor groups interested in school im- 
provement. He has had to decline several 
invitations on account of conflicting dates 
or pressure of other work. 


Strictly Secretarial Duties 


The correspondence coming to our office 
slowly but constantly increases. In the 
last year the secretary has answered be- 
tween twenty-five hundred and three thou- 
sand letters, or an average of about nine 
for each working day. Many of the re- 
plies require considerable time because 
they were necessarily rather long and 
could not be written without reference to 
the statutes of Illinois, the reports and 
records on file in our office, or the books 
and reports in some library. We ar- 
ranged the proceedings of the annual 
meeting last year and published them in 
the February I!linois Teacher. 

The secretary has also attended eight 
meetings of the Board of Directors since 
our last report, kept the minutes of these 
meetings and published them in various 
numbers of the Illinois Teacher. He at- 
tended in an advisory capacity eleven 
different meetings of committees of this 
Asssociation. He has received the bills, 
written the orders on the treasurer, and 
sent them on to the president, the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and the 
treasurer. 

The officers of the Divisions very prop- 
erly look to the State secretary for co- 
operation in attending to the public re- 
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lations between the Divisions and the 
State Association; therefore, the secre- 
tary sent the Division officers certain di- 
rections and supplies necessary to enable 
the Divisions to perform their functions 
as integral parts of the State Association. 
He collected the enrollment cards, counted 
and sorted them, and delivered them to 
the printer of the Illinois Teacher. He 
received the reports of the Division meet- 
ings from the local secretaries and pub- 
lished summaries of these reports in the 
Illinois Teacher. 


The Office Staff 
The employees of the Association at the 


present time are the secretary, treasurer, 


director of research, assistant to the di- 
rector of research, assistant editor of the 
Illinois Teacher, and part-time stenogra- 
pher. One change was made the last year; 
Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham is now the assist- 
ant editor of the Illinois Teacher and ren- 
ders other assistance to the secretary. 

The work of the various employees has 
been harmonious, and satisfactory at 
least to the secretary. They have co-op- 
erated with each other in advancing the 
interests of the Association; in fact it 
is difficult to make a clear distinction be- 
tween the respective functions of the de- 
partments, since they overlap to some 
extent. For instance, the department of 
publicity depends largely upon the depart- 
ment of research for facts and the de- 
partment of research must depend upon 
the Illinois Teacher and other means of 
publicity for getting its finding before our 
members and the public. 


What of the Future? 

Sometime within the next few months 
we hope to occupy the new administra- 
tion building, now in process of construc- 
tion, where we believe we shall be able 
to work more effectively and render a 
greater service to the Association and the 
cause of education. 





























TABLE IV—APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
For the Fiscal Year, December 16, 1929 to December 15. 1930 
General Fund: 
Amount of 
-| Expendi- Over- Unexpended 
Number and Purpose Apozepete ture draft Balance 
1 3 4 5 
OO Ry eee 8,000 $ 5,563.23 $ 2,436.77 
rr ir CD, .sesanccennvees 7,000 6,125.00 875.00 
3. Salary of treasurer................ 1,000 1,000.00 0 
4. Salary, Director of Research...... 5,000 4,575.00 425.00 
5. Part time stenographer........... 500 283.50 216.50 
6. Expense, board of directors....... 500 497.45 2. 
7. Legislative committee.............. 1,000 361.63 638.37 
e-_ {a aaee 600 516.16 83.94 
9 Expense of secretary.............. 900 753.03 146.97 
10. Office equipment .................. 700 201.83 498.17 
11. Expense of treasurer.............. 600 554.10 45.90 
12. Research and statistics. . 3,000 2,706.92 293.08 
13. N. E. A. affiliation...... 100 100. 0 
14. N. BEB. A. Director........ nies 500 500.00 0 
i Ee Ms ceccesiscceceses 2,000 2,030.00 $30.00 
ee eS 2,500 1,331.00 1,169.00 
ee g&  —ReeeSeee es 2,000 2,032.93 32.93 
a cc enkbnnccesacia 500 503.80 3.80 
Ss eee 2,000 485.06 1,514.94 
i | j(j& — eatippehe -ererssar 5,000 5,000.00 0 
Totals, general fund............. 3,400 $35,120.64 $66.73 $8,346.09 
Net amount appropriated but not 
a aE 8,279.36 
Building fund expenditures...... 28,932.18 
Total expenditures for the year. 64,052.82 
Merely transferred from general 
fund to building fund.......... 5,000.00 
Total actually expended........ $59,052.82 
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Our Association is given credit by po- 
litical and other leaders in the state for 
advocating and promoting the enactment 
of several recent laws for school improve- 
ment. However, as we take these pro- 
gressive steps, other problems appear. 
Some of these are demanding an early 
solution, and others will appear in the 
future. I shall conclude by stating a few 
of these problems as they are impressed 
on me by my contacts with the teachers 
of the state and other influential groups 
of the general public. 


Problems 
1. School finance: 

a. How much money is needed for 
the support of schools? 

b. What parts of school revenues 
shall be used respectively for build- 
ing, administration, teachers’ salaries, 
textbooks, etc.? 

c. What parts of school revenues 
shall be raised respectively by the 
state, county, and local district? 

d. What new sources of school reve- 
nues are available? 

e. How prevent leaks in school 
funds? 

2. Equalization of school taxes and edu- 
cational opportunities: 

a. What are the best methods of ob- 
taining an approximate equality of 
educational opportunity? 

b. What factors and standards shal] 
be considered in comparing the 
schools for the purpose of equalizing 
them? 

c. How shall the tax system be im- 
proved so as to make it more equi- 
table for tax payers? 

d. How get the State to assume its 
responsibility and perform its duty in 
providing good schools where they are 
now poor? 

3. Enlarging the territorial unit for 
school taxation and administration: 

a. Are the small, isolated, one- 
teacher schools as efficient as the 
larger graded schools? 

b. Are they as economical? 

c. What should the larger districts 
include? 

d. How promote the consolidation 
of small districts? 

4. Improvement in teaching service: 

a. What shall be taught and when? 

b. How make moral instruction 
more effective? 

c. How make training for good citi- 
zenship more general and more ef- 
fective? 

d. How improve the professional 
ability of teachers? 

5. Promoting the welfare of teachers:. 

a. How shall every teacher be as- 
sured a fair salary? 

b. How assure prompt payment of 
salary in full after it is earned? 

c. What provision shall be made for 
the retirement of old teachers? 

Some of these problems have reached a 
critical or even a dangerous stage. Some- 
thing must be done soon to solve them. 
Publicity that merely states the problems 
will not bring about quick and wise solu- 
tions. When we state a problem to the 
public, we are at once asked what solution 
we have to offer. The public looks to us 
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as expert workers in a great social] insti- 
tution to devise the best remedies to cure 
the ills of that institution. 

Possibly our difficulty in the past has 
been that we have been too free to talk 
about problems and ills and not diligent 
enough in studying solutions and pre- 
scribing remedies. In many a case we 
have made a diagnosis, but we have not 
agreed among ourselves upon a remedy; 
therefore, we have not been able to in- 
spire and impel the general public to 
apply a remedy and effect a cure. 

The most careful thought, best jude- 
ment, and most harmonious and united 
efforts of the educational forces of Illinois 
are needed at present; and over the por- 
tals of the future is written an ominous 
challenge. The organized educational 
forces of Illinois should accept the chal- 
lenge and should respond to the faith and 
expectations of the people by agreeing 
upon and offering reasonable, definite, 
and effective solutions for the educational 
problems of our State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


Upon motion by a delegate duly 
seconded and carried by vote of the 
Representative Assembly the report 
of the secretary was accepted and 
placed on file. 

President Washburn then called for 
the report of the Director of Re- 
search. Mr. Lester Grimm, Director, 
read the following: 


Report of Research Department 
O the Officers and Representative As- 
sembly of the Illinois State Teachers 

Association: 

The following report of the Research 
Department for the year of 1930 is re- 
spectfully submitted. 

One of the first studies undertaken dur- 
ing the year was that of state income 
taxation. A survey of legislation in force 
in all states was made to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the use of net income as 
a means of taxing both persons and cor- 
porations, and to obtain data relating 
to the provisions, the administration, and 
the amount and disposition of the yield 
of such income tax laws. Study also was 
given to the question of the possible con- 
stitutionality of an income tax if such 
were inaugurated in Illinois under our 
present constitutional provisions. The re- 
sults of our study were summarized in a 
mimeographed booklet of 23 pages. The 
demand for the same was such that the 
material was revised and printed in book- 
let form in October. Although these 
booklets have been distributed in limited 
number, several requests have been made 
for them for use in high school classes 
in economics as well as in some of our 
normal school classes. Since it appears 
most likely that one of the major issues 
of the coming General Assembly will be 
that of income taxation, we shal] state 
that copies of this study are still avail- 
able upon request. 

Another study entitled “Equalizing to 
Higher Levels” was mimeographed as a 
booklet of 33 pages. It was presented as 
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a special report to the Committee on 
State School Fund, and dealt with the 
actual cost of specific equalization levels 
that some of our people are urging. For 
example, it was estimated that an equal- 
ization claim of $1,000 per teacher-unit 
would make a total demand of only $519,- 
000 more upon our state school fund than 
the present estimated level of $850 per 
teacher-unit, and that a $1,200 level would 
cost only $1,284,000 more than the present 
$850 provision. Revised sections from 
this study were run as articles in the 
October and November numbers of the 
Illinois Teacher. 


Another mimeographed booklet, pre- 
pared during the year, contained only 8 
pages of statistics but it required consid- 
erable time in preparation; it was en- 
titled “Statements Concerning the Need 
of Equalization of Educational Oppor- 
tunity in the Public Schools of Illinois.” 
The demand for this type of information 
from certain women’s clubs already has 
practically exhausted the supply. 


The biennial revision of the Public 
School Catechism resulted not only in the 
renewal of most of the data contained 
therein but also in the doubling of the 
size of the little booklet. You are of 
course familiar with this publication. 
Over 16,000 copies have been requested of 
the publicity department during the last 
few weeks. 


Several weeks during the year were 
spent upon problems revolving around 
the idea of the larger school unit. We 
assisted the Committee on Larger Unit 
the best we could in drafting the 42-page 
bill for presentation to the Legislative 
Reference Bureau, and in making a spe- 
cial study of a history of school district 
boundary changes before the courts of 
Illinois, and of the possible authority that 
might be conferred upon administrative 
boards called upon to administer laws 
regulating district boundaries. 


The Committee on Unit has done a long 
and faithful piece of work. Their problem 
has been most difficult. The bill which 
they present has been drawn after con- 
sideration of numerous constitutional 
questions which many people in discuss- 
ing larger unit legislation do not seem to 
know of. Recently our department was 
asked to apply the bill to see if the many 
minor details therein were workable. We 
applied the bill to one large county in 
minute detail by working five consecu- 
tive weeks, and then in a general way we 
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tested the district unit problems found in 
26 other counties in which we have done 
field work on the subject of the larger 
unit since the Committee began its work 
some four years ago. It is our opinion 
that the bill is both practicable and work- 
able. While many people would like to 
see more rapid strides taken in achieving 
larger school units than the bill itself 
provides, we believe that as a whole the 
bill goes about as far as present public 
sentiment and legal and constitutional re- 
strictions will permit. 

At present we are working on a manu- 
script that deals with a nation-wide study 
of state common school finance, specific 
reference being given to the sources from 
which state school funds come, the 
amount of funds realized, and the meth- 
ods of their distribution. There are al- 
ready similar studies available made by 
other agencies, but progress in this gen- 
eral field has been so rapid that no study 
now in print is really up-to-date. We have 
worked intermittently at this project for 
the last few months. An article based 
upon limited sections of this study ap- 
peared in the January, 1931, number of 
the Illinois Teacher. 

Other material prepared by our depart- 
ment for our official magazine during the 
year comprised a series of four articles 
on teachers’ salaries. They were run dur- 
ing the early part of the year—in the 
January, March, April, and May numbers. 

Field work during the year has been 
rather limited. The topics dealt with 
did not require much travel away from 
the office. A few counties, however, were 
visited in obtaining data for aplication 
of the proposed bill offered by the Com- 
mittee on Unit, as referred to above. 

A great deal of energy and time is con- 
sumed with what we might term general 
informational service. The number of 
such calls during 1930 has been almost as 
large as in 1929 when our Association 
had several vital issues before the regular 
legislative session. Although the special 
session of the legislature in 1930 lasted 
but a short time, our department was 
called upon for an analysis and interpre- 
tation of the constitutional amendment 
which was proposed by the special Reve- 
nue Investigation Commission and which 
fortunately was superseded by an amend- 
ment somewhat less harmful; and during 
the summer we were frequently asked for 
an expression regarding the amendment 
which the people—perhaps wisely, in our 
judgment—decided to defeat at the No- 
vember election. During the few short 
weeks of the special session, calls for 
nearly 400 copies of bills were received 
in our office. 

Requests for our mimeographed and 
published findings have been received 
from over half of the states during the 
last three months alone. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the U. S. Office 
of Education, the N.E.A. Research Office, 
and other compilers of bibliographies reg- 
ularly list such material as we release. 

Lists of references and bibliographies 
upon numerous subjects have been pre- 
pared and sent out upon special requests 
during the year. 

In 1930 we have been called upon to 
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read previous to their publication three 
manuscript studies prepared by educa- 
tional agencies outside of Illinois; and 
we have assisted in an advisory capacity 
on several theses prepared upon topics 
that concerned educational interests in 
our own State. 


We were asked recently to act as re- 
search collaborator for one of our state 
investigating committees engaged in mak- 
ing a study of child welfare problems, as 
well as for a national advisory committee 
on education; both of these requests we 
were unable to meet, but we need to men- 
tion them to give you some idea of the 
extensive demands sometimes made of 
our department. 

During the present month we have as- 
sisted with arrangement of materia] to 
be published by two state-wide organiza- 
tions interested in certain educational 
problems before our own Association. 
Also, we have prepared an article to be 
used in the bulletin of one of the women’s 
clubs of Illinois. These remarks will illus- 
trate the contact we have, or rather the 
obligations that we must fulfill for active 
groups of our citizens who are becoming 
more interested in the program of our 
Association. 

As we look to the problems that are to 
be discussed at this annual meeting of 
our Association and to the problems we 
have encountered in several years Of 
study, we recognize that their solution 
can be brought about only in connection 
with the improvement of our system of 
state educational finance. The equalizing 
of educational opportunities through 
more state aid—the larger school unit of 
administration, supervision, and taxation 
—the improvement of our teacher-train- 
ing institutions—the making of our pen- 
sion and retirement laws more adequate 
—and many other issues before us, as 
well as the growing public demand for 
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vitalized schools that tie up more effec- 
tively with modern life—are all questions 
to be considered in connection with gen- 
eral tax reform in Illinois. 

Therefore, a major problem for us just 
now is that of finance. In brief, the point 
we are trying to make as we conclude 
this report is this: we must give more at- 
tention to revenue reform in Illinois than 
we have been giving. Unless we do, we 
not only shall see the avenues of future 
progress closed against us but shall also 
incur the danger of having our present 
educational standards curtailed. Hun- 
dreds of teachers in Illinois are now hav- 
ing difficulty in obtaining their salaries 
after such have been earned. There are 
scores of teachers who, even though they 
have the equivalent of normal school 
graduation, are receiving a wage of less 
than $800 a year. Dozens of our districts 
have already entered upon or are consid- 
ering programs of retrenchment. Are we 
to ignore these portentous shadows? Or 
if we perceive them clearly, are we going 
to attack the mere shadows or the sub- 
stance back of these shadows—the prob- 
lem of tax reform—itself? 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. R. Grruo. 


Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly, the report of the Director 
of Research was accepted and placed 
on file. 

The President next called for the 
report by the Illinois Director of the 
National Education Association, A. L. 
Whittenberg. Director Whittenberg 
submitted an oral report in which he 
commended most highly the active 
participation by Illinois in the affairs 
of the N. E. A. in the past, the loyalty 
of the Illinois teachers to their own 
State Association, and pled for a 
continuance of such loyalty and ac- 
tivity. At the close of Mr. Whitten- 
berg’s address a delegate moved that 
his report be approved which was 
duly seconded and unanimously car- 
ried by a vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 

President Washburn then called for 
the report of the Committee on Larg- 
er District Unit. Mr. E. O. May, 
chairman of that committee, first 
called attention to the proposed bill 
agreed upon by his committee and 
published in the November number 
of the Illinois Teacher and announced 
that the committee was submitting 
that bill as the principal part of its 
report. He then presented for the 
committee the following explanation 
and argument in favor of approving 
the bill: 

Report on Larger District Unit Bill 
e¢ HE General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools whereby all children in this 
state may receive a good common school 
education”—says the constitution of Illi- 
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nois now in force. The Illinois General 
Assembly has not fully carried out this 
mandate of the fundamental law of the 
state. 


If you, the delegate body of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, approve the 
measure about to be presented to you, the 
Larger District Unit Committee proposes 
to make it possible for the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly to meet more adequately 
the provisions of this constitutional man- 
date than it has ever before met them. 


Members of this Association have long 
felt that equal educational opportunity 
does not exist in Illinois. The findings 
of the Director of Research of this Asso- 
ciation have showed unequal educational 
opportunity so often and so conclusively 
that it is not even necessary to review 
such findings before this body. You know 
them and you have long since come to 
accept them as facts, properly verified 
and valid. 

Knowing these facts, and believing that 
larger district units for taxation and ad- 
ministrative purposes would remove 
many of these inequalities, members of 
this Association provided a committee on 
Larger District Unit four years ago. You 
will remember that Mr. H. A. Hollister, 
formerly High School Visitor for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was the committee’s 
first chairman. Other members of the 
committee are Dean H. H. Schroeder, of 
Normal, who was chairman two years 
ago; Mr. Walter F. Boyes, County Super- 
intendent of Schools of Knox County, who 
was chairman last year; Mr. Floyd T. 
Goodier, Superintendent of Schools of 
Chicago Heights; Mr. B. C. Moore, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Eureka; Mr. U. J. 
Hoffman of the office of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and the pres- 
ent speaker, who by the principle of sen- 
iority has inherited the chairmanship this 
year. 

The members of this committee have 
been valiant workers during the almost 
four years of the committee’s existence. 
They have read, studied, reported, dis- 
cussed and debated many, many pages of 
materials on proposed methods of im- 
provement of the schools of Illinois. The 
generous and able assistance of Mr. L. R. 
Grimm of the Research Department of 
this Association and of Secretary R. C. 
Moore has been available at all times. 


In the committee’s report to this body 
a year ago, a tentative bill was proposed 
for your study and further consideration. 
This tentative bill has received much at- 
tention during the past year by school 
people and by several organizations close- 
ly allied with the schools and particularly 
interested in them. From all these 
sources have come useful criticisms and 
suggestions. Application of the proposed 
bill to a typical county was made by the 
Director of Research to see if the pro- 
visions of the bill could be satisfactorily 
executed. The criticism of the Director of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau here in 
the capitol was sought. He raised certain 
constitutional questions. The criticism of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has been sought repeatedly. As a result 
of information received from these sev- 
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eral sources, the committee has rewritten 

the tentative bill presented to you a year 

ago, revising some of the essential fea- 
tures and adding some new ones. 

This new bill prepared as carefully as 
the committee knows how to prepare it 
was presented to the teachers of the state 
in the November number of the Jilinois 
Teacher. Copies were also distributed 
here before this meeting so that you 
would have an opportunity to study it 
again before hearing this report. 

This new bill, the essential features of 
which are in your hands, has been pre- 
sented to the Director of the Legislative 
Reference Bureau and has been put into 
proper form by him without objection so 
that your committee feels that it will 
meet the challenge of constitutionality. 

This bill, as the committee has pre~ 
pared it, is not revolutionary. If it is 
passed by the Illinois Genera] Assembly, 
it will fail to do many of the things that 
many of you believe should be done. It 
does not make possible everything that 
the members of the committee would like 
to see done but it is written so that there 
may be some possibility of its passage by 
the General Assembly, and so that if 
passed it will make permissible improve- 
ments in localities where improvements 
are wanted. Then as improved schools 
prove their value, the committee hopes 
they will serve as models that will en- 
courage the organization of others. In 
other words we hope the measure will 
make possible a progression of improve- 
ments over a period of several years. 

The bill has five major provisions 
which I shall name and discuss briefly. 

1. It creates in each county a county 
school district, establishes a county board 
of education and assigns it a few new 
powers and some powers now scattered 
among various officials. 

2. It provides that the county superin- 
tendent of schools may have sufficient 
trained assistants really to supervise the 
work of the rural teachers. 

8. It provides for dividing the state 
into larger school districts by consolidat- 
ing present districts, but leaves the estab- 
lishment of each larger district to the 
initiative of the voters of that district. 

4. It provides transportation for pu- 
pils residing two or more miles from the 
school attended. 

5. It provides for changing boundaries 
of high-school districts where necessary, 
but contains provisions for safeguarding 
districts where changes are not needed. 

Most of the provisions of this bill are 
not mandatory, as compliance with such 
provisions is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the school patrons. The organiza- 
tion of the county into a county school 
district with a county board of education, 
should the bill be passed, is the one action 
that will be mandatory upon each county 
in the state. 

This county board of education of the 
new county school district will have three 
new Major powers and duties: 

1. To levy a tax not to exceed 1/20 of 1 
per cent which shall be expended by 
the county board to pay 

(a) Expenses of the county board 
and county superintendent; 
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(b) Equipment and supplies for 
office of county superintendent and 
county board; 

(c) Salaries-and expenses of assist- 
ants to county superintendent. 

In other words all costs for the county 
superintendent and his office now paid by 
the county board of supervisors, except 
providing the office itself, are to be paid 
by the county board of education. In my 
home county if 1/20 of 1 per cent be 
levied on an assessed valuation of $19,- 
760,000, almost $10,000 would be avail- 
able for these costs if needed. Probably 
half this sum or even less would be 
sufficient. 

This feature of the bill should be popu- 
lar with county superintendents of 
schools and with county boards of super- 
visors. The county superintendent will 
not need to go to a board entirely outside 
of schools and elected for other than 
school purposes for his financial assist- 
ance. Why should the county superin- 
tendent have to follow the wishes of what 
is almost always a disinterested board 
and often even an antagonistic one? The 
entire school organization including the 
office of the county superintendent should 
be free from such handicap and be en- 
tirely autonomous. Under the plan pro- 
posed the financing of the office of the 
county superintendent will be removed 
from the excessive expenses of the county 
which the board of supervisors must now 
pay, and hence these funds formerly used 
by the county superintendent of schools 
will be released for other purposes. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoffman, of our commit- 
tee, only ten counties in the state will 
need to levy the maximum of 1/20 of 1 
per cent to obtain sufficient funds to 
finance this feature satisfactorily. More 
than half the counties will need no more 
than 1/40 of 1 per cent. 

2. The second major duty of the county 
board is to employ on the recom- 
mendation of the county superinten- 
dent an adequate number of assist- 
ants such as clerks, helping teachers, 
nurses and attendance officers. 


The duties of helping teachers shall be 
to visit schools not otherwise supervised 
and to give the teachers directions and 
instructions in organization, procedure, 
and principles in methods of teaching 
necessary to make the work of teachers 
and pupils as effective as possible. Mini- 
mum requirements in training are 
specified. 

The services of the county superinten- 
dent of schools are rendered chiefly to the 
children in the rural schools. These 
schools are in great need of his services. 
The city schools employ superintendents, 
principals, and teachers and supervisors, 
who supply the directive leadership 
needed by pupils and teachers. The only 
leadership the rural pupils and teachers 
receive is furnished by the county super- 
intendent. At the present time his duties 
are so many and varied that it is not 
possible for him alone to furnish this 
leadership. He must approve the town- 
ship treasurers’ bonds and audit their 
books, he must assemble columns of sta- 
tistics from each teacher and each treas- 
urer, he must care for the teacher’s pen- 
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sion fund in his county, he must conduct 
examinations for teachers certificates, he 
must hold institutes and collect the fees 
for their payment, he must report to the 
county board of supervisors, he must en- 
force the sanitation and safety law, direct 
the health work of the county nurse, see 
that physical training and patriotism are 
taught, direct 4-H Club and similar club 
work, keep the W. C. T. U. and the 
Humane societies “off his neck” by seeing 
that the schools teach the evil effect of 
alcoholics and narcotics and teach that 
dumb animals ought to receive humane 
treatment, whatever that is. 

To render all these services and other 
similar ones and yet give some assistance 
and help to a little eighteen year old girl 
who has gone out to Brush Creek dis- 
trict, without knowing what it is all 
about, to teach her first school requires a 
superman such as few county superin- 
tendents now are. Annually about one- 
fifth of all rural teachers who begin 
teaching have had no experience and 
little training. How to proceed about 
their work is purely guess work. They 
need help and guidance. This measure 
of the bill proposes to make helping 
teachers available for these services. 

When we propose large districts and 
centralization as we do in this bill, some 
may ask why give aid to the weak, one- 
room, rural districts. We answer by say- 
ing that we do not expect all schools to 
become centralized schools over night nor 
in several years to come. Many districts 
are so located geographically that it 
would be very inconvenient and costly for 
them to become centralized. For these 
districts and for many others that will 
be slow to see the values of centraliza- 
tion, we propose to give adequate assist- 
ance and guidance now when they need 
it so very much. 

3. The third major duty of the county 
board of education is to advise the 








people of the county how the existing 

small common school districts may be 

united to form larger common school 

districts which, in the judgment of 

the board, will afford a better school 
and a more equitable distribution of 
school taxes, and which will promote 
better administration and supervision 
of the schools. 

This is what I term the third major 
feature of the bill and is really the im- 
portant feature of it. It is for this that 
the committee was originally organized. 
The major portion of the labors of the 
committee has been upon this feature of 
the bill. Enactment of everything else in 
the bill without this unit would destroy 
the purpose and usefulness of the whole 
plan. 

How will the county board of education 
aid in uniting the existing small common 
school districts into larger common 
school districts? Three important steps 
are necessary. 

1. Within two years after the constitu- 
tion and organization of the county 
board of education it shall complete 
a survey of each common school dis- 
trict whose school house is situated in 
the county. The survey shall ascer- 
tain by districts: 

(a) The number of children of 
school age; 

(b) The average annual enrollment 
for a period of three years immediate- 
ly preceding and including the cur- 
rent year; 

(c) The average annual daily at- 
tendance during said three-year 
period; 

(d) The assessed valuation of the 
taxable property; 

(e) The average amount raised by 
taxation for educational purposes in 
said period of three years; 

(f) The average rate of taxation 
for educational purposes during said 
period of three years. 

2. Upon the completion of the survey, 
the County Board of Education shall 
publish a map of the county showing 
how the existing common school dis- 
tricts may be united into larger com- 
mon school districts together with the 
foregoing and also such additional in- 
formation as will aid the people of 
a proposed district to determine the 
advisability of creating such a larger 
common school district. Such addi- 
tional information shall show: 

(a) The boundary lines of the com- 
mon school districts included in the 
proposed larger districts; 

(b) The sum of the assessed valua- 
tion of the districts included in the 
proposed larger district; 

(c) The sum of the annual tax re- 
ceipts for educational purposes of the 
districts included in the proposed 
larger districts for a period of three 
years; 

(d) The average annual sum dur- 
ing the three-year period of the tax 
receipts for educational purposes of 
the included districts; 

(e) The rate of taxation necessary 
to raise the amount ascertained in 
“ga © 

(f) The location of residences and 
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roads in the proposed larger district 
outside of incorporated cities and 
villages. 

(g) The average annual sum dur- 
ing the three-year period, immediate- 
-ly preceding, of the daily attendance 
in the included districts. 

When proposing a larger common 
school district, the County Board of Edu- 
cation shall endeavor to provide the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Territory containing an enroll- 
ment of at least one hundred ele- 
mentary school children. 

(b) A grouping of the existing 
school districts about a community 
center. 

3. The third step in the organization of 
these larger districts is the usual pro- 
cedure in the formation of any dis- 
trict, that is, petition, voting, and 
election of board of education. 

When a larger district is formed it 
operates under the general school law 
as any other district except that the 
board of education of this new larger 
district has two additional powers 
and duties. They are: 

(a) To designate the schools which 
pupils shall attend. That is, the one- 
room rural schools may continue to 
operate if the patrons of the district 
prefer that they do so providing there 
are at least 10 pupils residing within 
2 miles of the school house and three- 
fourths of the parents of the pupils 
petition for the continuance of the 
school. 

(b) To provide transportation to 
and from school, for children residing 
two or more miles from the nearest 
school by shortest highway. 


This brings me to the fourth major 
provision of the bill,—that of transporta- 
tion. Please note that the board of educa- 
tion of the larger district and not the 
county board of education is to furnish 
the transportation. This is necessary and 
desirable because only certain districts 
are likely to centralize and to need trans- 
portation. To have transportation fur- 
nished by the entire county would appear 
unfair to many localities. Also, no pro- 
vision is made for funds out of which to 
pay transportation. It is believed, how- 
ever, that by the closing of many one- 
room schools of small enrollment there 
will be available from the state distrib- 
utive fund money that would have been 
distributed to these small special aid 
schools that may be used for the pay- 
ment, at least in part, of this transporta- 
tion. This may be done without increas- 
ing the state distributive fund and with- 
out decreasing the amount other schools 
now receive from the fund. This is per- 
haps a revision of the state distributive 
fund law and has been omitted, there- 
fore, from our Dill. 

It seems hardly necessary to argue for 
transportation for pupils from rural terri- 
tory to centralized schools. It has become 
a common practice in many states other 
than Illinois. With the development of 
the state road system and the expendi- 
ture of gasoline tax money on the 
“feeder” roads within the county, the 
feasibility of transportation seems to 
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need no argument. It seems sufficient to 
say that free transportation for those 
pupils who live two or more miles from a 
centralized school is due them as a mat- 
ter of equality of educational opportunity. 
This is only one of the advantages that 
will come to the rural people upon the 
closing of the one-room school. 

The fifth and final major provision of 
the bill is that for changing high-school! 
boundaries. 

In the formation of our township and 
community high schools all of us will 
agree that there were certain “land grab- 
bing acts” which have resulted in some 
rather one sided and unsatisfactory 
school districts. These need adjustment. 
The trend of affairs, particularly in sub- 
urban communities, since the organiza- 
tion of some of these districts makes it 
desirable to change them somewhat now. 

Various methods for changing high- 
school boundaries have been established 
by the Illinois General Assembly only- to 
have the Illinois Supreme Court set them 
aside as unconstitutional. At the present 
time there is no method by which high- 
school boundaries may be changed. Sev- 
eral bills setting up methods for changing 
boundaries were before the last session of 
the General Assembly. They were all 
considered dangerous and our legislative 
committee opposed them with such vigor 
that they were defeated. Proponents of 
these bills will be back again and unless 
a safe measure is presented some of the 
undesirable type may be passed. 

The difficulty always has been to write 
a law that would permit the necessary 
changes to be made without exposing 
many well-formed districts to dissolution 
or disintegration, because it has been 
difficult to provide for “discretion” in 
changing boundaries without giving some 
“legislative power” to some judicial or 
administrative officer or board, which 
delegation of legislative power the courts 
say is unconstitutional. 

Your committee believes, however, that 
Section 91A of the bill proposed will per- 
mit the county board of education to 
make changes where they are “necessary 
for the reasonable convenience, comfort 
and educational welfare of the children,” 
and where the changes “will not impair 
the thoroughness and efficiency of educa- 
tion in any of the high-school districts 
affected.” The “discretion” we have 
granted the county board of education 
lies merely in having it sit as a jury to 
determine whether the change in any 
particular case is necessary to meet these 
conditions, which are set up in the basic 
law. 


We find that the courts have sustained 
this kind of discretion exercised by ad- 
ministrative boards. Probably the best 
summing up of these decisions is ex- 
pressed in Wichita R. R. vs. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, U. S. 48, 43, Sup. Ct. 
51, cited by Dr. Ralph Yakel in “Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
butions to Education, No. 388,” which 
reads in part: 

“The maxim that a legislature may not 
delegate power has some qualifications. 
as in the creation of municipalities, and 
also in the creation of administrative 
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poards. The latter qualification is made 
necessary in order that the legislative 
power may be effectively exercised. In 
creating such an administrative agency, 
the legislative power must enjoin upon it 
a certain course of procedure and certain 
rules of decision in the performance of 
its function. It is a wholesome and neces- 
sary principle that such an agency must 
pursue the procedure and rules enjoined 
and show a substantial compliance there- 
with to give validity to its action.” 

We believe, therefore, that this Section 
91A as we have written it “enjoins a cer- 
tain course of procedure and certain rules 
of decision” for the guidance of the 
county board of education, and that the 
bill is therefore constitutional, at least 
on this point. 

You have in your hands a transcript of 
these major features of this bill. In the 
time at my disposal I hav« attempted to 
discuss briefly what seem to me to be the 
bill’s five major provisions, namely: 

(1) the county district with the county 
board of education, 

(2) helping teachers for the county su- 
perintendent. 

(3) the formation of larger common 
school districts, 

(4) transportation for rural pupils to 
central schools and 

(5) changing of high-school boundaries 
The bill proper comprises about 40 care- 
fully typed pages. Many minor changes 
that I have been unable to discuss are 
made but in the main they are made in 
the language of the text so that they will 
all fit into the general school law. 


The bill seems to be a rather short and 
concise piece of work for nearly four 
years of deliberation but we submit it 
to you without apology. Very little is 
mandatory or forced upon anyone by the 
bill. Many progressive communities will 
take advantage of the provisions of this 
bill when it is enacted into law. These 
will be tryout districts. If the results 
prove successful and desirable, others will 
follow; if they prove unsuccessful and un- 
desirable, other changes will not be made. 
The result is in the hands of school 
patrons,—they are autonomous in our re- 
organization scheme. 

This measure is submitted to you, the 
delegate body of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, as a comprehensive meas- 
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ure that will make possible permissive, 
gradual reorganization of the schools of 
this state. We solicit your approval and 
urge that you accept the measure in its 
entirety. You may be particularly favor- 
able to one phase or another of the meas- 
ure but we assure you that it is so pre- 
pared that each phase dovetails with the 
others so that the real purpose of the 
committee as it sees its duties cannot be 
attained unless the major features of the 
bill are all enacted into law. 

We confidently expect the bill to be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly and are 
even sufficiently ambitious to believe that 
it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
this report, and move its adoption. 

(Signed) E. O. May, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Larger District Unit. 


Mr. May moved that the committee 
report be adopted. The motion was 
seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote of the Representative Assembly. 

The President then introduced 
Judge Florence E. Allen of the Su- 
preme Court, State of Ohio, who de- 
livered an address upon the subject, 
‘Canons vs. Cannons.’’ Her address 
was a plea for world government so 
far as such government is necessary, 
by law rather than by military force, 
and for international understanding 
and co-operation. 

At the close of Judge Allen’s ad- 
dress President Washburn called for 
the report of the Committee on Teach- 
ers’ Pensions, whereupon Mr. E. L. 
Nygaard of that committee submitted 
the following report: 


Committee on Pensions 


OUR Committee on Pensions submits 
for your consideration the following 
report together with the pamphlet en- 
titled “Summary of the Proposed New 
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Bill for an Illinois Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement System,” together with a 
series of questions and answers on the 
bill and tables with illustrative examples 
prepared by the Pension Committee of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Your committee is an outgrowth of 
former committees of the State Teachers 
Association which were charged with the 
duty of conferring with the secretary of 
the Pension Board. The present commit- 
tee was appointed by your president 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
senting at this meeting a bill amending 
the present pension laws. This committee 
has held a number of meetings both in 
Springfield and in Chicago, and due to 
the complexity of the problem secured the 
aid and advice of eminent experts who 
have laid the groundwork necessary to 
bring about the changes in legislation 
recommended in this report. 

Your committee is impressed by the 
fact that there is a deep-seated feeling on 
the part of the rank and file of the State 
Teachers Association that the present law 
provides annuities that are very inade- 
quate. Numerous letters have been re- 
ceived by your committee which show 
that among the present annuitants there 
are many who are living on the border 
line of want. Other letters indicate that 
there are also considerable numbers of 
teachers in service at the present time 
who should retire and who would gladly 
retire but who are unable to do so be- 
cause present annuities are insufficient. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has de- 
clared it to be unconstitutional to raise 
the annuities of those who are now on 
the Pension Roll. We, therefore, take 
this occasion to state that we believe that 
the State Teachers Association has a dis- 
tinct responsibility to attempt some form 
of relief for those of our veterans who 
are now out of service and who because 
of serious illness or old age disability are 
now suffering for the lack of the common 
necessities of life. We wish also to go on 
record as expressing our deep apprecia- 
tion of the work of the present Pension 
Board and its efficient and friendly sec- 
retary, Mr. Clarida. We also wish to give 
full credit to those who pioneered in the 
early days of pension legislation and who 
by their untiring efforts succeeded in 
bringing the present law into force. The 
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work of the committee this year has been 
done in the spirit of wishing to augment 
the benefits of the present pension scheme 
and to recommend such changes as will 
put the fund on a legal reserve basis. 


It is not the intention of your commit- 
tee to submit a long and tiresome report 
but only to preface with explanatory 
statements the pamphlet which has been 
placed in your hands. In view of the fact 
that your committee had definite advance 
information of the actuarial report sub- 
mitted to the Governor giving the results 
of the investigation of the several pension 
funds of the State, we realized that it 
would be inadvisable for us to present a 
bill which would change pensions with 
the law remaining substantially as at 
present. Your committee unanimously de- 
cided to submit instead a synopsis of a 
possible bill, which synopsis is now in 
your hands. We have endeavored to in- 
clude in this pamphlet the answers to the 
questions which would generally be asked. 
We have provided some concrete prob- 
lems together with the solutions. If you 
wish to figure out what your individual 
status would be in the event of this pro- 
posed legislation being effected, a few 
arithmetical calculations should answer 
these questions for you. In case there 
should be any who are unable to work 
out their individual problems because of 
possible peculiar conditions arising in in- 
dividual cases, any member of the com- 
mittee will gladly come to their aid. It 
is hoped therefore that the discussion on 
this report will not involve individual 
cases. 


Those of you who received the Research 
Bulletin on Current Issues in Teachers’ 
Retirement by the National Education 
Association will see that we have tried to 
present a plan which would meet its oft 
reiterated recommendations. This plan is 
a compromise between a flat pension 
scheme and an annuity measure based on 
varying salaries. This is due to the fact 
that there is lack of homogeneity in sal- 
aries, living costs, and educational] de- 
mands upon teachers in our large state 
of Illinois. You will note that the limita- 
tion on contributions both on the part of 
the individual teacher and the State is 
based on a salary of $2,500. Another fea- 
ture of the proposed bill absolutely guar- 
antees to those who are in the present 
system a minimum annuity of $400 after 
25 years of service. 


This new legislation if enacted into law 
substantially as presented will benefit 
most generously those of our present 
teachers who have labored for many 
years in our state. It will make possible 
early retirement fer many of our veter- 
ans who have to their credit thirty-five to 
fifty years of service. 


Lurking in the minds of all of us at 
this time is, of course, the question: 
“What will this cost the State?” Our 
answer to that is, that it will require 
appropriations by the State to the extent 
of .4 to .6 of a mill on assessed valuation 
for the first six or eight years to take 
care of those of our group who would 
wish to retire at an early date under 
these more favorable conditions. Even- 
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tually, however, when accrued liabilities 
will have been amortized, the proposed 
system will cost the State little more 
than the present system. 

Your committees wishes to conclude 
this report by attaching hereto a copy of 
the pamphlet issued, and has requested 
its chairman to read it before the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for the purpose of 
introducing the questions involved for 
discussion by the convention. We wish 
to state that we are convinced of the fact 
that there is urgent need for a drastic 
change in the present pension law at this 
time. Our earnest hope is that the Asso- 
ciation will accept this general plan and 
request its President and Board of Direc- 
tors to appoint necessary committees to 
introduce this legislation, to apportion 
sufficient monies to defray the cost of 
drafting a bill embodying the principles 
laid down in this report, and to have this 
bill vigorously supported during the on- 
coming session of the Illinois General 
Assembly. 


Respectfully sumbitted, 


Aveust MAUE 

ANTHONY MIDDLETON 

MABEL CorRBIN, per E.L.N. Prory 
Letty M. HENRY 

R. O. Crarma, Sec. 

E. L. Nyeaarp, Chairman 


This report aroused much discus- 
sion and several objected to any im- 
mediate action upon the ground that 
it was not thoroughly understood. 


Finally a motion was made by Mr. 
Maue, a member of the committee, 
that consideration of the report be 
postponed for the present and that 
such consideration be taken up as the 
first order of business in the morning 
of the following day. This motion was 
duly seconded and carried by vote of 
the Representative Assembly. 

The President then announced that 
a recess would be taken until 1:30 
P.M. of the same day. 





Board of Directors Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association held a meet- 
ing in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel on De- 
cember 29, 1930. The meeting was called 
to order at 10:20 A. M. by the President, 
Justin Washburn. There were present 
also Directors F. L. Biester, J. R. Skiles, 
Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, and John A. 
Hayes; also Treasurer Charles McIntosh 
and Secretary R. C. Moore. 


The minutes of the previous meeting as 
printed in the Illinois Teacher of Novem- 
ber, 1930, were approved. 

The matter of financing the new build- 
ing was then considered; and it was 
agreed that no new arrangements are 
necessary at the present time, since there 
is still a large balance in the general fund 
of the Association. 


Mr. Skiles asked for advice concerning 
the duties of the Committee on Appropri- 
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ations of which he is chairman and the 
amounts to be appropriated for certain 
purposes. Suggestions were made by the 
directors but no definite action was taken. 

Treasurer McIntosh submitted and ex- 
plained his printed report which he had 
prepared for submittal to the Represen- 
tative Assembly. The report was approved 
and the treasurer was advised to submit 
it to the Representative Assembly. 


President Washburn announced that he 
had appointed President Harry A. Brown 
of the Illinois State Normal University 
on the Committee on Teacher Training to 
fill the unexpired term of David Flemly, 
deceased. This appointment was approved 
by the Board. 


There appeared before the Board Mr. 
O. A. Towns, Mr. C. H. Root, and Mr. 
Irving Munson who spoke in favor of the 
formation of a new division of the State 
Teachers Association consisting of the 
counties of Grundy, Kankakee, and Liv- 
ingston. Since Livingston county was 
not represented among the petitioners 
and since no one appeared to speak for 
the divisions from which the territory 
was taken, it was thought best not to 
grant the petition at once. Mr. Biester 
moved that the president appoint a com- 
mittee of five to investigate the request 
of the committee present, the advisability 
of forming the new division, and the 
attitude of the teachers in the counties 
in northeastern Illinois towards redist- 
ricting that part of the state. This mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by a vote 
of the Board. 


Mr. Biester explained certain changes 
in the printed forms of the proposed 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws which he proposed to submit to the 
Representative Assembly. These changes 
were approved by the Board. The meet- 
ing then adjourned to reconvene at the 
call of the president. 


Final Meeting of 1930 

The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association met in the 
Centennial Building in Springfield at 
11:00 A. M., on Wednesday, December 
31, 1930, pursuant to a call by the Presi- 
dent. There were present Directors Jus- 
tin Washburn, John A. Hayes, J. R. 
Skiles, Mrs. F. Blanche Preble and Secre- 
tary R. C. Moore. 


The secretary called attention to the 
fact that on that day the term of em- 
ployment of Mildred Whitlock, the assist- 
ant in the department of research, ex- 
pired. Upon motion by Mr. Skiles, second- 
ed by Mrs. Preble and carried by a vote 
of the Board, Mildred Whitlock was ap- 
pointed for the year 1931, at a salary of 
one hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

By a motion by a director, which was 
duly seconded and carried by vote of the 
Board, the salary of Treasurer Charles 
McIntosh for the current year was set at 
$1,200.00. 

Upon motion duly seconded and carried 
by vote, the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors for the year 1930, was ad- 
journed. 

R. C. Moors, Secretary. 
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Third GeneralSession, Tuesday Afternoon 


HE third general session of 

the meeting was called to 

order at 1:30 P.M. on Tues- 

day, December 30, by Presi- 
dent Washburn. He first called upon 
Miss Kidder to direct the Association 
singing. 

The president then called for the 
report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, chair- 
man of that committee, submitted the 
following report: 


To the Representative Assembly, 
Illinois State Teachers Association : 

Your committee on nominations beg 
leave to report that at the meeting of 
the committee last night, the following 
nominations were made to fill the various 
offices for the coming year or term of 
office as provided in our constitution and 
by-laws: 

For president, John A. Hayes, Peoria; 
for first vice-president, George O. Smith, 
Princeton; for second vice-president, C. E. 
Vance, Danville; for third vice-president, 
Mary Roberson, Mound City; for treasur- 
er, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; for 
member of the executive committee, Noah 
M. Mason, Oglesby. 

We also recommend the election to the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle Board of 
Directors of the following persons nomi- 
nated by the county superintendents and 
city superintendents: 

Cora B. Ryman, Decatur, to fill vacancy 
for one year; Ethel B. Hartman, Mound 
City, for three year term; E. W. Powers, 
Watseka, for three year term. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. BLANCHE PREBLE, 
Chairman. 


Delegate W. P. Morgan made a mo- 
tion that the report be adopted and 
that persons nominated be elected as 
officers of the Association for the va- 
rious offices for the coming year. This 
motion was seconded by another dele- 
gate and carried by a unanimous vote 
of the Representative Assembly; 
whereupon President Washburn de- 
clared the officers named by the nomi- 
nating committee duly elected. 

The President then introduced Mrs. 
George Thomas Palmer, State Proba- 
tion Officer, who delivered an address 
upon the subject, ‘‘The Teacher in 
a State-Wide Program for Proba- 
tion.’’ Mrs. Palmer’s address was an 
earnest plea for co-operation between 
the teachers of the State and her de- 
partment. 

The President next introduced Mr. 
George E. Davis, President of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association, who 
spoke briefly by bringing greetings 
from that Association to our own and 





commenting favorably upon the ac- 
tivities of our Association. 

The President then called for the 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, chair- 
man of the committee, read the fol- 
lowing report: 


Report of Committee On Resolutions 
Be It RESOLVED: 


I. That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association commends the activities of 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations and heartily endorses its pro- 
gram for world understanding as outlined 
in the Biennial Conference at Geneva in 
1929. The Association recommends that 
the Pact of Paris be taught in the schools, 
and urges the universal observance of 
International Goodwill Day on May 18, 
the anniversary of the opening of The 
Hague Tribunal. 

II. That we endorse the efforts of the 
national government to promote the ad- 
vancement of scientific education by the 
national survey of secondary schools and 
by the national survey of teacher 
training. 

III. That a committee be appointed to 
make a report covering a survey of Teach- 
ers’ organizations throughout the country 
on the subject of group insurance and 
credit unions, the report to be made at 
the 1931 annual meeting. , 

IV. That we commend the larger sal- 
ary schedules offered at the State Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

V. That we believe the children in the 
State Corrective and Charitable Institu- 
tions of Illinois deserve the best educa- 
tion possible. We urge the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to establish a 
salary schedule for teachers which will 
make it possible to employ persons highly 
trained for the work. 

VI. That we are opposed to a mon- 
opoly of the use of the radio by the com- 
mercial, advertising, and entertainment 
interests; therefore, we recommend that 
the Congress of the United States enact 
legislation which will permanently and 
exclusively assign to educational institu- 
tions and to government educational 
agencies 15 per cent of all radio broad- 
casting channels which are, or may be 
come, available to the United States, and 
that these channels be chosen so as to 
provide satisfactory educational service 
to the general public. 

VII. That we believe a Department of 
Education, with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet should provide for the 
schools a research and information serv- 
ice comparable to that offered other great 
national interests by the Department of 
Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor. 
We, likewise, believe more efficient ad- 
ministration of the National govern- 
ment’s educational activities could be se- 
cured through this department. There- 
fore, we reindorse the Education Bill, 
which would create such a department, 
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and urge our delegation in Congress to 
support this measure. 

VIII. That we endorse legislation that 
will provide means for extending the em- 
ployment of registered nurses in Illinois. 

IX. That we endorse the single salary 
schedule within a school system, of equal 
pay for equivalent experience and pre- 
paration. 

X. That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association stands in favor of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and of the laws en- 
acted thereunder. It urges their vigorous 
and impartial enforcement and pledges 
its support to an active educational cam- 
paign in the schools in behalf of habits of 
living for which the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment stands. 

Respectfully submitted, 


F. BLANCHE PREBLE, 
Chairman. 


A delegate moved that instead of 
Resolution No. VIII the following be 
substituted : We endorse the proposed 
bill entitled ‘‘An act in relation to 
public health nursing.’’ That motion 
was duly seconded. After much dis- 
cussion a vote was taken upon the 
proposed substitution and the motion 
was declared lost. 

The motion of Mrs. Preble, chair- 
man of the committee, to adopt the 
report as presented was renewed and 
seconded and carried by a vote of the 
Representative Assembly. 

Another resolution, presented by 
Mr. E. C. Fisher and adopted by vote 
of the Representative Assembly, was 
as follows: 


ReEsoLveD, That the President of this 
Association be authorized and instructed 
to appoint a committee to be known as 
the Citizenship Committee, whose duty 
shall be to consider ways and means of 
procuring a more uniform compliance 
with the provisions of an Act of the IIli- 
nois General Assembly known as “An 
Act to make the teaching of representa- 
tive government in the public schools 
and other educational institutions in the 
State of Illinois compulsory. (Approved 
June 21, 1921. L. 1921, p. 820)”, (Sec- 
tions 298, 299 and 300 of Chapter 122, 
Smith-Hurd’s Ill. Revised Statutes) which 
is as follows: 

1. Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly: That Ameri- 
can patriotism and the principles of 
representative government, as enun- 
ciated in the American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States of America and the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois, 
shall, from and after the taking effect 
of this Act, be taught in all public 
schools of this State, and in all other 
educational institutions in this State 
supported or maintained, in whole or 
in part by public funds. 
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2. That not less than one hour of 
each school week shall be devoted to 
the study of the said subjects men- 
tioned in the first section of this Act 
in the seventh and eighth grammar 
grades or their equivalent in the said 
public schools and other educational 
institutions, and that not less than one 
hour of each school week shall be de- 
voted to the advanced study of the 
subjects in all high school grades in 
the said public schools and other in- 
stitutions mentioned in the first sec- 
tion of this Act: Provided, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to prevent the study of the 
said subjects in any of the lower 
grades in the said schools or other 
educational institutions aforesaid. 

3. It is hereby made the duty of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to put into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act.” 


Another resolution presented by 
Mr. E. Q. May and adopted upon mo- 
tion duly seconded by vote of the 
Representative Assembly was as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, Mr. U. J. Hoffman, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
been a faithful and valuable worker in 
this Association for many years; and 

Whereas, As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Larger District Unit he has ren- 
dered valuable services to the commit- 
tee, to this association, and to the schools 
of Illinois; and 

Whereas, Mr. Hoffi.en is now indis- 
posed, is in the Springfield Hospital, and 
is, therefore, unable to be present at this 
meeting; 

Therefore, Be It Resotvep, That the 
members of this association express to 
him and his family their deep regret con- 
cerning his indisposition and extend to 
him their best wishes for his speedy and 
complete recovery. 


The President then called for the 
report of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele, whereupon the Manager of the 
Reading Circle, Mr. D. F. Nickols, 
presented the following report. 


Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
EREWITH we submit the financial 
and statistical report of the Mana- 
ger of the [Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
for the year ending June 30th, 1930. 

With a distribution of 80,356 books to 
its credit, representing 5,097 orders, the 
year stands out as the largest in the 
history of the Circle. The cash balance 
exceeds that of the preceding year by 
$1,828.02. 

The genesis of the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle was the State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. The oldest record on file in the 
Manager's office bears the date of Decem- 
ber 30, 1886. It is a report of the minutes 
of the meeting which was held on that 
date—a meeting of the Illinois Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Board of Directors. 

Upon recommendation of the Manager, 
Supt. Enoch A. Gastman, the Board of 
Directors appointed a committee which 
later recommended the organization of a 
Pupils’ Reading Circle to be under fhe 
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control and management of the Board 
of Directors of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle. This recommenda- — 
tion was made under date of December 
28, 1888. Thus the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
came into being and paralleled the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle under the same Board 
of Directors until December, 1892, when 
the separation occurred. This was done 
upon the recommendation of the Direc- 
tors of the Reading Circles to the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. Henceforth 
the Teachers’ Reading Circle continued 
under the direct control of the County 
Superintendents Section, while the Pu- 
pils’ Reading Circle was under similar 
control of the Principals Section. 

When the State Teachers Association 
was re-organized under the Hatfield plan 
the Principals Section was dropped and 
the City Superintendents State Associa- 
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tion continued with the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle. Two years ago the City Superin- 
tendents State Association petitioned the 
State Teachers Association to “renew its 
recognition of the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
as one of its departments to be fostered 
and encouraged.” The petition provided 
that three members of the Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Board of Directors should be 
chosen by the County Superintendents 
Section from their number, and two mem- 
bers should be City Superintendents 
chosen by the City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. The selections of these elective 
members of the Board were to be con- 
firmed by the Representative Assembly 
of the State Teachers Association. The 
personnel of the Board is completed by 
including two ex-officio members, namely, 
the State Supervisor of Rural Schools as 
Chairman, and the State Supervisor of 
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City Elementary Schools. Therefore, the 
Board of Directors directly represents 
the County Superintendents Section, the 
City Superintendents Association and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
The prayer of the petition was granted 
and this constitutes the only record, so 
far as we know, which shows the rela- 
tions between the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

As a result of the investigation made 
by a committee appointed by the County 
Superintendents Section in 1928, the fore- 
going resolutions were approved by the 
County Superintendents Section upon 
being reported by Chairman Maue. 

This is a brief summary of the re-or- 
ganization and of the present status of 
the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

The Board of Directors of the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle elects a manager, deter- 
mines his salary, selects and adopts all 
books to be included in the annual course 
of reading, prescribes the awards for 
reading, and makes such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to govern 
the work of the Circle. 

Two board meetings are held each 
year—one in conjunction with the holi- 
day meeting of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. This is the annual business 
meeting in which the annual report of 
the Manager is presented, policies deter- 
mined, with a general discussion of the 
new books under consideration for adop- 
tion, and such other matters as may 
come before the Board. 


A second meeting is held two months 
later when books are adopted for the 
ensuing year. This task, the selection of 
books, is the most important function of 
the board. The ultimate success or fail- 
ure of the Circle depends upon the char- 
acter of the books which are adopted. 
This calls for time and earnest consid- 
eration on the part of the directors in 
their quest for the best books. Upon re- 
quest of the Manager early in September 
the publishers submit sample copies of 
their latest and best offerings from the 
press. This is the first step in the pro- 
cess of elimination as the publishers 
enter into competition their best juvenile 
books only. The first tentative list as- 
sembled December 20, contains all the 
selections of the seven board members. 
One month later a second tentative list 
is prepared in the same manner, and 
after another month of careful study, a 
meeting is called in which the adoptions 
are made. These activities require six 
months time all told. The average num- 
ber of books considered each year is 
around 300; the number adopted, 32. 


It is the business of the Manager to 
provide a depository for all books 
adopted, to make satisfactory terms with 
the publishers, to keep a sufficient stock 
of books on hand to meet the needs of 
the schools, to fill all orders promptly, to 
employ such help as may be needed, to 
supply the County Superintendents offi- 
ces with diplomas and seals, to revise 
and issue each year an adequate supply 
of the prospectus (40,000 copies), to dis- 
tribute them throughout the State, to pro- 
mote sales by publicity —a monthly 
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article in the Illinois Teacher being a 
part of this program,—and as a field man 
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perintendents, city superintendents and 
librarians, and to stimulate and encour- 


to make personal calls upon county su- age outside reading as a part of the edu- 


Report of Finances 
Of lilinois Pupils’ Reading Circle, for the Year Ending June 30, 
To the Board of Directors: 
I herewith submit the following report of moneys received and disb 


1930 


ursed by 


me during the year, together with book sales by counties throughout the State: 





Balance of Cash Available for Use, July 1, 1929, as per Audit Report... $ 1,748.54 
CASH RECEIPTS 
Sale of Books and Diplomas by Cash............ a ee $74,909.40 
Sale of Books and Diplomas by Stamps... 30.32 
I EE 80.00 
Time Certificate of Deposit Cashed... ccc cceecceceeceneeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,000.00 
Interest Received on Time Certificate on Deposit and Bonds............ 187.50 
By NII, UII IOI in. cccncesenesicasnenirnsseonanimnchistainanesnentinmedis 48.00 
ER ERE Te ee eT oe eS ere ee Ce 37.21 
EN EN LE RO Le siiicinihineicliaaiia 77,292.43 
po eee $79,040.97 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
a... Lg SS ae LENS ear ee $59,305.62 
Purchases of Diplomas amd Seale... <eccccccncccnsccccccecceceecenes 460.46 
ce EE ee ee ee 1,600.97 
ce ee 405.88 
EE a ee 462.90 
EEE ESS Se Se ee ee ea 683.54 
Refunds on Returned Checks and School Orders...........0000.... 930.43 
Refund on Overpayment of Accounts Receivable....................... ais 26.95 
a ee ne ee Seasiineanahiienimedddateatict 420.00 
Ee a el en ee eS 51.05 
Telephone and Telegraph... ilies a eaaipapeninbiiapinivanaeenistinials toa 49.75 
ne einabiaesennidumien 33.31 
Salary of Manager................ OE RE a EE The es Dae eke 3,666.00 
r,s cuduenmeenoueepebennenneennenmesnpesinnnes 3,907.95 
ur "I... sssesumemsspusionebeeemtesitesenemmnenmiosmmnnane 173.00 
Board Meeting Expense... SET ea ALLE at ane CY eR NE “Eo 1,034.86 
Seas Wapeees ............................. cosh iniireanearaaansaaieaitaaiiiieieipaaiabeineaiipaintaiatiti 50.00 
aad acenichleceesbtnnmatlaanaitieaminaiiemantl phiapednonseaniapaitnaas 100.00 
i eeneemapnneiaateniaietientamadiemeiliaies 2,000.00 
dieu soci teeesiidialteininmaaaaitainnnmate 12.49 
III 5 <a srenpnsstncmcesistneinolcinnieleihenainelpbabiaalbonniaid 89.25 
I i sccinsieitlliiaieinlslcmtaaddlaaeeiaanniedeaeliolaticide .... 75,464.41 
Balance of Cash in Bank Available for Use as of June 30, 1930.................... 3,576.56 
Total Cash Accounted for................................ Pe eee eee — $79,040.97 
STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
As of June 30, 1930 
Resources 
I i kt es a siineiianin REEL US $ 3,576.56 
Time Certificate of Deposit......................c.-cc-cccecececee-e eiasticiabelanende 2,000.00 
I 
Accounts Receivable for Books.............................. 158.96 
Accounts Receivable for Diplomas and Seals. 455.03 
Furniture and Fixtures.................... RL Eee 691.75 
Total Resources ...... ae 7 9,882.30 
Liabilities 
I a i a 
Net Resources $ 9,882.30 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. F. NICKOLS, Secretary-Manager 
Lincoln, I 
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We certify that we have examined the books and records of the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle for the year ending June 30, 1930, and that the above reports and 
statements, showing cash receipts of $77,292.43, cash disbursements of $75,464.41, and 
net resources of $9,882.30, reflect the true and correct financial transactions and re- 


sulting financial condition of your association. 
Very truly yours, 
GAUGER & DIEHL, 


Certified Public Accountants. 
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cational program in our elementary 
schools. Lastly, he is financially respon- 
sible for all business transactions of the 
office and for a final accounting of his 
stewardship each year, which is checked 
by an annual audit of his books and ac- 
counts. 


The office force consists of the man- 
ager, one assistant and one stenographer. 
During the busy season extra help has 
to be employed on a part time basis to 
wrap books. The rush period begins in 
September and ends in March. It is the 
aim of the office to give 24-hour service 
to all orders. 

The established policy of the Circle is 
to supply good books to schools at the 
lowest possible prices to the end that a 
maximum number may be distributed. 
Merit and low prices sell books the same 
as anything else on the market. The 
world is looking for bargains. A com- 
parison with other book lists leads us to 
believe that the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
prices are the lowest in the nation. For 
example, the publishers’ list price of this 
year’s course of reading which contains 
32 books is $41.83; the Circle price is 
$27.50 postpaid. This represents a sav- 
ing of $14.33, also 37c postage, being a 
discount of nearly 35%. 


Two factors enable the Circle to sell 
its books at such low figures. First, the 
buying power of the State Board is great- 
er than that of any dealer. A state-wide 
adoption is very much desired by all pub- 
lishers. Second, every book is adopted on 
the consignment or sales plan. The Circle 
does not own a single book on its shelves 
or in its stock-room. Unsold copies are 
returnable at the end of the two-year 
period of adoption. As a consequence 
there is no overhead investment in stock. 


It is also a policy of the Circle not to 
accumulate a surplus. As its volume of 
business increases its prices are de- 
creased accordingly. In other words, it 
is operated on the profit sharing basis. 


We like to think of the Reading Circle . 


as a co-operative service station for chil- 
dren’s reading. The margin deducted 
for operating expenses is as low as is 
consistent with safety. The margin on 
this year’s set is 17%; on the hold-over 
books, 15%. 

Your attention is invited to two items 
in the financial report under the head of 
“Resources.” We refer to the time cer- 
tificate of deposit and the U. S. Liberty 
Bonds representing a sum of $5000. This 
is a safety fund to be used only in case 
of necessity. No one can anticipate the 
volume of sales a year in advance. A 
lean year may be just around the corner. 
No other fund is available with which 
to subsidize the Circle in case its ex- 
penditures exceed its receipts. We were 
obliged to transfer $2000 of this fund tem- 
porarily to the checking account this 
year. 

According to a recent report of the 
Illinois State Library Association, there 
are ten counties in Illinois that do not 
have a single public library; 32 counties 
have but one public library in each; 96% 
of the rural population of the State are 
without library service; 2,000,000 of our 
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citizens have no library privileges at all. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle has 
served as an extra-library agency in 
every county of the State for 41 years. 
It may be of interest to know that dur- 
ing the past ten years, 28,221 books were 
supplied by the Circle to the schools in 
the ten counties which have no public 
library facilities. And in the State as a 
whole, during the same period, 575,081 
Circle books were made available to chil- 
dren in our elementary schools. 

Therefore, the school library provides 
a means of supplying good reading and 
reference material to children even 
though they are beyond the reach of the 
public library. 

An annual distribution of 100,000 books 
is the goal of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle. Continued co-operation of our 
school forces will attain it. 

In conclusion, we recognize the fact 
that the Circle has reached its present 
status through the co-operative efforts of 
teachers and school officers. This confi- 
dence, we assure you, is appreciated to 
the fullest and we earnestly commend 
the Circle to you for continued service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
U. J. HorrMan, President, 
Asst. State Supt. Schools. 
W. S. Boorn, 
Asst. State Supt. Schools. 
W. R. Foster, 
Supt. LaSalle Co. Schools. 
Cora B. RYMAN, 
Supt. Macon Co. Schools. 
Cuas. H. Watts, 
Supt. Champaign County 
Schools. 
R. V. JorDAN, 
Supt. Centralia City Schools 
E. W. Powers, 
Supt. Watseka City Schools. 
Boarp oF DIRECTORS. 
D. F. NiIcKoLs, 
Secretary-Manager, Lincoln. 


Mr. Nickols moved that the report 
be adopted, which motion was duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote of the Representative Assembly. 
President Washburn again presented 
Judge Florence E. Allen, who spoke 
upon the subject, ‘‘The Battlefield of 
Thought.’’ This address by Judge 
Allen was an earnest and inspiring 
plea for civic righteousness and civic 
courage. 

Under the head of new and unfin- 
ished business, the President called 
for a consideration of the amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and asked Mr. Biester, chair- 
man of the committee on such amend- 
ments, for the report of his committee. 

Mr. Biester reported that the com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. J. R. Skiles, 
Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, and him- 
self, had carefully worked out the 
proposed amendments for reasons 
which he explained. He then offered 
one slight amendment to the proposed 
amendment of Article VI of the con- 
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stitution which was unanimously 
adopted. This amended form appears 
in the printed list of amendments on 
Page 201 in the earlier part of these 
proceedings. 

After further explanation and dis. 
cussion of the proposed amendments 
Mr. Biester moved that they be adopt- 
ed and submitted to the several Di- 
visions for ratification. This motion 
was seconded by a delegate and car- 
ried by a vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 

The President then invited the 
chairman of the Committee on Rela- 
tions of the Illinois Teachers’ and 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circles to the 
State Teachers Association to distrib. 
ute the printed report of that com- 
mittee ; whereupon Mr. Osher Schlaif.- 
er, chairman of that committee, dis- 
tributed copies of the report which is 
as follows: 


Relations of the State Reading Circles 
to the Representative Assembly 
of the I. S. T. A. 
O the Representative Assembly of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association: 
Your committee on the Relations of 
the State Reading Circles to the I. S. T. A. 
beg leave to report that their task, 
owing to the ground work done by a 
special committee appointed by the 
County Superintendents Association to 
learn the history and management of the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle, was a 
comparatively easy one. It became mere- 
ly a matter of selection and condensa- 
tion. The committee acknowledges its 
indebtedness for the major portion of the 
material found in this report to Supt. 
Walter F. Boyes of Galesburg, manager 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, and to Supt. August Maue, Joliet, 
T. A. Simpson, Waukegan, and C. E. 
Griffith, Toulon, members of the com- 
mittee of the County Superintendents 
Association. The committee is also in- 
debted to Manager D. F. Nickols for his 
uniform courtesy in putting at the service 
of your committee all the available data 
at his disposal. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle 

Organization. The Reading Circle was 
organized in 1884, chiefly through the 
effort of Supt. E. A. Gastman of the De- 
catur Schools. Mr. Gastman was both the 
manager and the inspiration of the work 
until 1893 when by action of the State 
Teachers Association it was taken over 
and placed in control of the County Su- 
perintendents section of that Association. 

Control. The Reading Circle organiza- 
tion is under control of the County Su- 
perintendents section of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Board of Directors. This 
Board at the time of re-organization con- 
sisted of the State Superintendent and 
five County Superintendents. In 1905, the 
number of County Superintendents was 
changed to eight. The Board is now made 
up of the State Superintendent, nine 
County Superintendents and three City 
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Superintendents. The State Superinten- 
dent is ex-officio a member and President 
of the Board. The other members are 
elected, three each year, by the County 
Superintendents section of the State As- 
sociation, the three City members being 
nominated by the City Superintendents 
Association. 

The Manager, chosen annually by the 
Board, is its executive officer. In order 
to distribute the authority and influence 
of the Board and to promote and extend 
the work, each member is made a district 
manager with a group of counties as his 
territory. The county superintendent of 
schools of each county is county manager 
of the Reading Circle. 

For a number of years, the manager 
had his compensation from a percentage 
on the books sold. Since 1912, the com- 
pensation has been on a fixed basis. 
Until a year ago, the amount was $200.00. 
It is now $400.00. 

For some years, before the number of 
members of the Board became so large, 
it was the custom to hold the spring 
meeting at the time and place of the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, the expenses of the members 
being paid by the organization. The 
large number of members of the Board 
and the greater expense of traveling have 
made that impracticable; so the three 
meetings of the Board for the year are 
held within the state. When there has 
been a bit of surplus above the salary, 
it has been divided pro rata among the 
elected members of the Board to apply 
on their expenses to the National Super- 
intendents meeting. 

Method of Work. The Board works 
largely through committees. At the 
spring meeting, a Topics Committee 
makes its report. When the list of top- 
ics for submission to publishers is com- 
pleted, a committee of the Board is ap- 
pointed to report on the quality and 
fitness of the books submitted under each 
of the topics. When the tentative list is 
made up in the fall, a committee is ap- 
pointed to report on the individual books 
under each topic. 

Of the four books recommended for 
the year 1928-29, the last year for which 
returns are complete, the sales were as 
follows: 

Teaching the Common Branches.. 5,465 

Rural Life at the Cross Roads 4,163 

Teaching Mess ............................ 4576 

Directing Learning in the 

High School 


Total 15,341 


A sample contract entered into by the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle and the pub- 
lishers of the books selected for the year 
1927-28 is here appended. 


Contracts for 1927-1928—Children’s 
Literature 

First—Rand McNally & Company in 
contract with the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle Board does covenant and 
agree that it will furnish Children’s Lit- 
erature, Curry & Clippinger, to the teach- 
ers of the State for $2.75 per copy. 

Second—By terms of this contract ten 
per cent of the retail price is to go to the 
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county superintendent of schools or the 
dealer for handling the books; 17% cents 
for each copy sold is to be paid by the 
publishers to the Treasurer of the Read- 
ing Circle Board to meet the expenses of 
the organization; $2.30 is the price to the 
publisher, including transportation to the 
dealer and on books returned. 

Third—The Company agrees to furnish 
a promotional copy of the book to each 
county superintendent of schools in the 
State at a time to be indicated by the 
Manager of the Board. 


Similar contracts have been entered 
into with all publishers every year. The 
ten per cent commission to the county 
superintendents is uniformly granted. 
The commission to the treasury of the 
Reading Circle varies with the price of 
the book. 

On the basis of the number of books 
sold in 1928-29, the contract arrange- 
ments with the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
netted the following amounts: 


To the treasury of the S.T.R.C._.$2,497.63 
To the County Superintendents 3,297.22 


Total $5,794.85 
The value of the 102 promotional copies 
is included in the amount netted by the 
County Superintendents. 

In the year 1928-29, $2,097.63 apparently 
was spent on the traveling expenses of 
the Board of Directors and their pro rata 
apportionment. The whole amount of 
$5,794.85 above the salary of the man- 
ager is not large enough to cause undue 
alarm over its possible effects on the al- 
truistic motives of the people serving on 
the Teachers’ Reading Circle Board. And 
yet, when one considers the number of 
people devoting, without any financial 
remuneration whatsoever, a considerable 
portion of their valuable time on such im- 
portant committees as legislation, teach- 
er training, pensions, school district unit, 
to say nothing of the members of the 
Board of Directors, one wonders why 
profits derived from the activities of a 
special committee of the State Teachers 
Association should not revert to the gen- 
eral treasury of the State Teachers As- 
sociation rather than to the private profit 
of the members of the committee. It is 
an unjust discrimination against mem- 
bers of other committees who are labor- 
ing generously and unstintingly on proj- 
ects of the State Teachers Association 
every bit equal in their beneficial effects 
on the members of the profession to that 
produced by the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. 

It seems self evident to the committee 
that the Secretary of the State Teachers 
Association should be made manager of 
the Teachers’ Reading Circle; that the 
professional benefits accruing to the 
teachers of the state of Illinois from 
reading these splendidly selected books 
should be made more general among all 
the teachers of the state by a vigorous 
and energetic drive from the central 
office of the State Teachers Association; 
that, if necessary, an assistant to the 
Secretary be engaged whose sole busi- 
ness it would be to devote his whole time 
to the business of the Teachers’ Reading 
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Circle and the Pupils’ Reading Circle; 
and that the enhanced profits from both 
of these organizations be turned over to 
the treasurer of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to be used as a special fund for 
various benevolent activities among the 
teachers of the state of Illinois. The 
committee recommends that immediate 
steps be taken by the State Teachers 
Association to put in effect this recom- 
mendation for the benefit of the great 
body of the teachers of Illinois rather 
than the few members of the committee 
and the hundred odd County Superin- 
tendents. 


Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 

Genesis. The Illinois State Teachers’ 
Reading Circle met at Springfield on 
December 30, 1888. The minutes of De- 
cember 26th, 1888 at Springfield, shows 
that some thoughts of a Pupils’ Reading 
Circle may have been in the minds of the 
manager, Supt. E. A. Gastman, Decatur, 
and other members. This quotation is 
verbatim, “Last October, the manager ap- 
pointed H. D. Fiske, J. A. Mercer of 
Peoria, and James C. Burns of Monmouth 
to inquire and report upon the feasibility 
of organizing a Pupils’ Reading Circle to 
be under the control and management of 
the Board of Directors of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle.” 

The following is the report submitted 
by Mr. Fiske, the chairman: 


Dwight, Illinois 
November 30, 1888. 
To the Directors of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
Gentlemen: 


Your committee to whom was referred 
a selection of a course of reading for the 
use of the young people of the State, and 
to form an outline for general organiza- 
tion for a Young People’s Reading Circle, 
do hereby present for your consideration 
the following report: 

1. There is a strong sentiment for it. 

2. We recommend an organization un- 

der the management of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
3. We recommend two courses, 
One for Intermediate grades. 
One for Advanced grades. 
The first year was to extend from Janu- 
ary 1, 1889 to August 1, 1890, making 
nineteen months. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle met on December 26, 1889, and 
established three grades: 

Primary Grade. 
Intermediate Grade. 
Advanced Grade. 

On December 29, 1890, the directors of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle made the first mention of a Pupils’ 
Reading Circle as a separate organization. 

Separation. On December 28, 1891, at 
Decatur, Illinois, the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Board discussed the separation of 
the two circles. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider plans for a separate 
body and report at some future meeting. 

On October 26, 1892, the discussion of 
the plan to separate the two Reading 
Circles was resumed. This resulted in 
the following recommendation which was 
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ordered to be presented to the State 
Teachers Association: 

“The Directors of the Illinois Reading 
Circle would recommend to the Illinois 
State Teachers Association that the 
Reading Circle be separated at the close 
of the present school year (June 30, 
1893), and that two distinct circles be 
formed: The Teachers’ Circle under the 
management of the County Superintend- 
ents’ section, having the State Superin- 
tendent as President of the Board of 
Directors, and the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
under the management of the Principals 
section. 

“They would further recommend that 
the Superintendents section appoint a 
Board of Directors, also, that the Princi- 
pals section appoint a Board of Direc- 
tors, those Boards to arrange the work 
for the coming year.” 

Definite Control. The first definite 
action for the control of the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle was taken when 
the following resolutions were adopted 
by the Illinois City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation on November 28, 1928: 


Resolutions Adopted by the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association 


Urbana, Illinois, November 22, 1928 
Section of Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


Whereas, the City Superintendents As- 
sociation is asking for the State Teach- 
ers Association to recognize the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle as an organic part 
of the State Association, and, whereas, 
the City Superintendents Association is 
to nominate at least two members of the 
Board of Directors of the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we 
petition the State Teachers Association 
to recognize the City Superintendents 
Association as a Section of the Illinois 
Teachers Association. 

Whereas, The Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle is now distributing about 68,000 
books annually among the children of 
the State; 

Whereas, This function is of vast im- 
portance to the education, culture and 
happiness of thousands of children; 

Whereas, The I.P.R.C. was originally 
organized and sponsored by indefinite 
relation to the LS.T.A., and 

Whereas, There seems to be no clear 
or definite statement anywhere on record 
of just what the relations are; and 

Whereas, Some doubt has arisen as to 
the proper and legal method of choosing 
the members of the Board of Directors 
of the I.P.R.C. 

Be It Resolved, That the I.S.T.A. be 
petitioned to renew its recognition of the 
L.P.R.C. as one of its departments to be 
fostered and encouraged, and 

Be It Resolved, That the Board of Di- 
rectors of the I.P.R.C. consist of seven 
members, divided as follows: Two city 
superintendents, three county superin- 
tendents, and two ex-officio, the state su- 
pervisor of city elementary schools, and 
the state supervisor of rural schools who 
shall be ex-officio chairman of the Board. 


Be It Resolved, That when vacancies 





in the elective membership occur on the 
Board by expiration of term, death, or 
retirement from teaching in the State, 
the vacancies shall be filled by election 
by the Representative Assembly of the 
I.S.T.A. voting on nominations made by 
the Illinois City Superintendents Asso- 
ciation if the outgoing members are city 
superintendents, and by the Illinois Coun- 
ty Superintendents Section of the State 
Teachers Association if outgoing mem- 
bers are county superintendents, each 
elected member to serve for a term of 
three years. 

Be It Resolved, That we urge our en- 
tire membership to patronize and to 
recommend this department of our activi- 
ties so that more and more carefully 
chosen books, suitable for the different 
ages and grades of children may be 
placed at the disposal of those children 
and the potent influence of good books 
be generally diffused throughout the 
schools of the State. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the City 
Superintendents Association approve the 
program as set forth in the foregoing 
resolutions. 


Who Is To Benefit From It? Tracing 
the Genesis and development of the Pu- 
pils’ Reading Circle from its first incep- 
tion in the minds of the directors of the 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle as far 
back as 1888 up to the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Illinois City Superintendents 
Association in November 1928 and ap- 
proved by the State Teachers Associa- 
tion at its Annual Meeting in 1928, the 
student of the history of the Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle is impressed by the outstand- 
ing fact that it always has been under 
the supervision and management of a 
committee of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Throughout its history, it was spon- 
sored by the State Teachers Association 
and always claimed to be a child of that 
association. Since the Annual Meeting 
of 1928, the Pupils’ Reading Circle has 
been an integral part of the State Teach- 
ers Association, a direct enterprise spon- 
sored by and managed by a Board of 
Directors nominated by sections of the 
State Teachers Association and requiring 
the confirmation of the delegate assembly 
of the State Teachers Association. What- 
ever credit or criticisms are attached on 
the activities of this circle must be 
shared by the State Teachers Association. 
It cannot, under any circumstances, dis- 
claim responsibility for its activities, its 
management, its successes or its failures. 
It is on par with every other activity 
carried on by committees appointed by 
the State Teachers Association. It is a 
co-operative effort sponsored by the 
State Teachers Association and carried 
on by the members of the State Teachers 
Association. Whatever benefits accrue 
from this enterprise should redound to 
the benefit of the whole Association. The 
prestige of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion should not, at any time, be used for 
any other purpose except to benefit the 
whole association and not single mem- 
bers of an association. 

The Next Step. The committee would 
like to see the State Teachers Associa- 
tion go one step further in this splendid 
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activity. The committee feels that this 
work could be prosecuted with a great 
deal more energy and vigor and with en. 
hanced prestige, if the management of 
the Circle would be lifted from the realm 
of a by product job of a busy superintend. 
ent of schools to that of a full time job 
of an aggressive manager, under the di- 
rection of the secretary of the State 
Teachers Association, located in the 
building of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and backed by the whole power and 
prestige of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The committee believes that this 
creative work of the State Teachers As. 
sociation for the immediate betterment 
of the children of the state deserves the 
wholehearted and undivided attention of 
the Association. We will shortly have 
splendid housing facilities for this enter. 
prise in the new building of the Associa- 
tion. The enterprise is more than self 
sustaining, and, combined with the work 
of the Teachers’ Reading Circle, would 
furnish a creative job for a manager spe- 
cially qualified for this type of work on 
full time, with a salary commensurate 
with the high purpose of this work, under 
the direction of the secretary of the 
State Teachers Association. 

Money, Money, Who Has Got The 
Money? That the revenues of the IIli- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle are sufficient 
to warrant a high caliber manager for 
carrying on its work is evidenced from 
the report of the manager of the Circle 
for the year ending June 30, 1929, not the 
best year in the history of the circle. 

Manager’s salary ........ $4,333.00 


Clerical salaries ...... 3,926.32 
Traveling expenses 
of Manager ..... sae 443.59 
Light and Coal ............ 64.58 
- aa eaiaeiedodic 420.00 
Telephone .... 41.78 
——_——$9,229.27 
Postage, freight, print- 
ing, office supplies, 
taxes, repairs, audit- 
eee 4,155.33 
Board meeting 
expenses 661.28 
4,816.61 
Total $14,045.88 


Add to this the money cleared from the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, and the total 
available for the management of the 
combined office of manager of the two 
circles mounts to the handsome sum of 
nearly $20,000.00. Here is an opportunity 
to house in the building of the State 
Teachers Association under the manage- 
ment of a full time specialized and en- 
thusiastic manager, under the direction 
of the secretary of the State Teachers 
Association, two most worthwhile enter- 
prises of the State Teachers Association. 

What To Do With The Money? Again, 
the enlarged profits of those two enter- 
prises could be applied to benevolent 
activities in behalf of these teachers 
whose co-operation must be secured in 
order to insure the success of these proj- 
ects. The committee feels that it is 
nothing but a simple act of justice te 
apply the profits of their industry in 
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channels that would benefit the volun- 
teers in the front line of action. The 
possibilities of a loan fund have already 
been suggested. There loom up other 
possibilities: Loans to college students, 
children of worthy and needy teachers 
and superintendents, part payment on 
group health and accident insurange for 
the teachers of the state. These are 
merely suggestions. The committee has 
not gone into the practicability of any of 
them. There will be ample time, at the 
proper time, to find uses for the money 
that will accumulate. But the committee 
feels very strongly that whatever bene- 
fits that are possible from an aggressive, 
centralized and economical administra- 
tion of these two profit making projects 
of the association should redound en- 
tirely to the benefit of all the teachers 
who are responsible for their success. 


The Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion has set the example in this direc- 
tion. Their Reading Circle is an integral 
part of the management of the State 
Teachers Association. Whatever profits 
accrue from this service of the Associa- 
tion is part and parcel of the budget of 
the Association. A capable man is at 
the head of the Circle who devotes all 
his time to the management of the Circle. 
He is backed by an adoption committee 
similar to that of our association. The 
committee is of the opinion that we could 
well profit by their pioneer work in this 
direction and adopt the same safe and 
sane policies for the management of our 
Circle. 


The Committee Moves: 

Whereas, The Illinois State Teachers 
Association has a number of educational 
functions performed by agencies acting 
under the authority of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association but not closely co- 
ordinated with the State Association, and 


Whereas, The construction of the new 
headquarters of the Nlinois State Teach- 
ers Association makes it both possible 
and desirable for all functions of the As- 
sociation to be directed from this cen- 
tral office, 

Be It Hereby Resolved, That beginning 
with the expiration of present contracts, 
the office of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle shall be in the headquarters of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in 
Springfield, Illinois; and the Secretary 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion shall be the Manager of the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle; and that begin- 
ning with the next fiscal year all profits 
accruing from the activities of the IIli- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 

Be It Further Resolved, That beginning 
with the expiration of present contracts, 
the office of the Illinois Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle shall be in the headquarters 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
in Springfield, Illinois; that the Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
Ciation shall be the manager of the IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Reading Circle; and that 
beginning with the next fiscal year all 
profits accruing from the activities of 
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the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 
Respectfully submitted: 
W. R. Farrcuirp, 
Northwestern University. 
G. E. THOMPSON, 
St. Charles. 
OsHER SCHLAIFER, 
Dundee, Chairman. 


Following the distribution of the 
report, Mr. Schlaifer made a brief ex- 
planation of it and then offered the 
following resolution: ‘‘In view of the 
fact that we have going up a building 
devoted to all interests of the State 
Teachers Association, be it resolved 
that the State Teachers Association 
engage a manager for the [Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle and the IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Reading Circle on full 
time, whose duty it is to devote his 
entire time to the prosecution of these 
two splendid enterprises, and to be 
housed in the building of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association.’’ 

Mr. Schlaifer then moved the adop- 
tion of the report with the above 
resolution, which motion was duly 
seconded. 

Then followed a long discussion of 
the report and of the advisability of 
adopting it and the resolution. Dele- 
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gate E. W. Powers suggested that the 
time for consideration of such an im- 
portant change in the policy of the 
Association was too short, and that a 
committee be appointed to make a 
further study of the problem. 

Mr. August Maue, treasurer of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, criticised 
the implications in the reports that 
profits derived from the activities of 
the board were used for the private 
profit of the members of that board. 
Mr. Schlaifer denied that any such 
suggestion was made in the report. 
Mr. Maue called his attention to the 
clause ‘‘one wonders why the profits 
derived from the activities of a spe- 
cial committee of the State Teachers 
Association should not revert to the 
general treasury of the State Teach- 
ers Association rather than to the pri- 
vate profit of the members of the com- 
mittee.’’ At this point Delegate Page 
moved that the report be laid on the 
table. 


This motion was duly seconded and 
carried by a vote of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

President Washburn announced 
that a recess would be taken until 
7:30 P. M., when the fourth general 
session would be held in the Auditor- 
ium of the Elks’ Building. 





North Central Association Meeting in Chicago 


\e~ thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will be held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, 
March 17-20, 1931. At present there are 
on the approved lists of the North Cen- 
tral Association 2,336 secondary schools, 
196 colleges and universities, 48 junior 
colleges, and 35 teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


During the present year there are 321 
high schools in Illinois accredited by the 
North Central Association. Of these there 
are 55 private high schools, 261 public 
high schools, and 5 high schools con- 
nected with teacher training institutions. 


Following is the personnel of the 
North Central Committee for Illinois: 


John Calvin Hanna, State Supervisor 
of High Schools, Springfield; Charles H. 
Kingman, Principal, Ottawa Township 
High School, Ottawa; Arthur W. Cleven- 
ger, High School Visitor, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Chairman. 


The following are advisory members 
of this Committee: 


E. P. Nutting, Principal, High School, 
Moline; W. R. Lowery, Superintendent 
of Schools, Hoopeston; Harry M. Thrash- 
er, State Supervisor of High Schools, 
Springfield; Livingston L. Blair, Assist- 
ant Supervisor of High Schools, Spring- 


field; Harold D Trimble, Assistant High 
School Visitor, University of Illinois, Ur- 


bana; Fred C. Hood, Assistant High 
School Visitor, University of Illinois. 
Urbana. 


The preliminary program of the 1931 
meeting will appear in the March issue 
of the North Central Association Quar 
terly, which is the official organ of the 
Association. The program will include 
addresses by President H. W. Chase of 
the University of Illinois, President G. W 
Frasier of the Colorado State Teachers 
College, and President R. M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago. The Associa- 
tion will receive reports concerning the 
national survey of teacher training, the 
national survey of secondary education, 
and the work of the national advisory 
committee on education. 


Numerous committee reports will be 
presented relating to standards for high 
schools, standards for colleges, athletic 
policies, entrance requirements, the 
scope of units in certain secondary school 
subjects, and other matters of profes 
sional interest to college and high school 
representatives. 


Every high school in the state of Illi- 
nois would undoubtedly profit by having 
a representative present at this meeting. 
It will be one of the most valuable edu- 
cational meetings of the year. 






Fourth and Fifth General Sessions 


HE fourth general session of 

the 77th annual meeting was 

held in the auditorium in the 

Elks’ building on Tuesday 
evening. 

No business necessary to record was 
transacted at this meeting. The pro- 
gram consisted of an address by Miss 
Sara H. Fahey of New York City, 
on the subject, ‘‘What the Teacher 
Can Do To Develop Social and Pro- 
fessional Status,’’ and an address by 
Captain L. R. C. Robinson of Great 
Britian on the subject, ‘‘ Explaining 
India and Its Peoples.’’ 

As an interlude Mrs. Anna Lucy 
Smiley, of Peoria, gave a delightful 
vocal recital assisted by her daughter 
at the piano. 


Final Session Wednesday A. M. 


HE fifth and last session of the 

77th annual meeting was held in 
the Centennial building on Wednes- 
day forenoon, December 31. 

After singing directed by Miss Kid- 
der, President Washburn announced 
that a consideration of the report of 
the Committee on Pensions had been 
made a special order of business for 
this time. Chairman E. L. Nygaard 
and Actuary D. F. Campbell made an 
explanation of the report and an- 
swered questions in regard to its 
meaning and the general provisions 
of the proposed bill to be introduced 
in the Legislature. 

After a long discussion in which 
some questions and problems were 


raised, principally by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, F. G. 
Blair, Delegates Elbert Waller and 
Sara C. Larkin, Delegate E. O. May 
made the following motion : 


**T move that the report be referred 
to a committee composed of the Leg- 
islative Committee of this association, 
Mr. E. L. Nygaard, Mr. L. R. Grimm, 
and Mr. F. G. Blair, or someone he 
may select, for a full consideration 
and action as to the advisability of 
presenting a pension bill to the State 
Legislature.’’ This motion was sec- 
onded and carried by vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 


Mr. Nygaard inquired about the 
status of the Committee on Pensions. 
The President informed him that the 
committee was appointed for a year 
at a time and that it expired auto- 
matically at the end of the year. 

Mr. L. E. Wilhite was recognized 
and spoke in commendation of the 
work done by the committee and then 
moved that the Representative <As- 
sembly express its appreciation for 
what this committee had done, and 
give it an honorable discharge. This 
motion was seconded by Delegate F. 
G. Blair and carried by unanimous 
vote of the Assembly. 

The President then recognized Del- 
egate Don C. Moss of the Southern 
Division who moved that Mr. Silas 
Echols, Principal of Township High 
School at Mt. Vernon, be elected as a 
member of the State Teachers’ Exam- 
ining Board to fill the vacancy caused 


by the death of Mr. W. C. Baer of 
Danville. This motion was duly see. 
onded and carried by unanimous vote 
of the Representative Assembly. 


President Washburn then called for 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 
Mr. J. E. W. Miller, chairman of that 
committee, read the report as follows: 


Auditing Committee 
We, your Auditing Committee, hereby 
certify that we have carefully examined 
the accounts and records of the Treasurer 
and find the same properly accounted for. 
We wish to compliment the Secretary 
and the Treasurer of this organization for 
the neatness and orderly manner in which 
these numerous items and bills, cancelled 
orders and receipts have been arranged 
and kept. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J. E. W. MILxer, 

LENA BELLE GILLIGAN, 

Rost. G. SmM1rTH, 
Committee. 


Mr. Miller moved that the report 
be adopted. This motion was second- 
ed and carried by unanimous vote of 
the Assembly. 


The president next called for the 
report of the treasurer, Mr. Charles 
McIntosh. Mr. MeIntosh announced 
that a printed report had been dis- 
tributed among the delegates on the 
preceding day and that he submitted 
it as the report of the treasurer for 
the year. The report except for the 
separate items of expenditures is as 
follows : 


Treasurer’s Report for the Year 1930 


Aug. 13 


To the Officers and Members of 
The Illinois State Teachers Association: 


I herewith submit the annual report of the treasurer of 


your association for the year 1930. 


The association is in the best financial condition it has 
ever been, having now total resources of over seventy-five 21 


thousand dollars. 


Cuartes McINtosnH, Treasurer. . & 


GENERAL FUND 
Recelpts 


Balance cash on hand 


Dues 52 members—Annual Meeting 
Single admissions—Annual Meeting 18 


Received from Divisions 


Central Division 

E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln. 
Southwestern Division 

Estella M. Bean, East St. Louis. 
Southern Division : 

E. E. Harris, Pinckneyville. 


South Central Division .................. 


C. A. Stevens, Springfield. 


..- 2,967.00 


Sept. 23 
Oct. 18 


Lake Shore Division ................ 
E. L. Nygaard, Kenilworth. 
Chicago Division 

Susan Scully, Chicago. 
Southeastern Division 

Flora Seibert, Mt. Carmel. 
East Central Division 


veeseeeeee 3,262.00 
7,804.00 
1,330.00 
2,555.00 


George H. Wright, Urbana. 


Illinois Valley Division 


1,591.00 


Thomas M. Kennedy, Granville. 


10 Western Division 


1,836.00 


A. E. Decker, Carthage. 


12 Rock River Division 


1,287.00 


J. B. Stout, Shabbona. 


$28,219.76 15 


Eastern Division 
U. B. Jeffries, Charleston. 
Northwestern Division 


1,862.00 
1,623.00 


H. C. Muth, Rockford. 
26 DuPage Valley Division 
Myrtle Wheelhouse, Hinsdale. 


$2,241.00 . 8 


Northeastern Division 


2,043.00 


August Maue, Joliet. 


3,370.00 3 


Black Hawk Division 


1,337.00 


E. P. Nutting, Moline. 


2,800.00 


Total Received from Divisions 
Subscriptions for Illinois Teacher 


38,609.00 
3.00 


Dues 21 members 
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July 10 Refund R. C. Moore, Expense N. E. A....... 70.00 
Dec. 15 Interest received on bank balance 
Income received from Government 
Bonds held as part of General Fund 
Proceeds of sale of bonds held as part of 
General Fund 12,129.38 


Total receipts $80,052.41 


DISBURSEMENTS 


On orders Nos. 1 to 285, inclusive, now on file with 
your auditing committee $35,120.64 


BONDS PURCHASED AS PART OF THIS FUND 
Purchase Authorized by Board of Directors 

Dec. 17, 1929 Bonds, premium and inter- 
est $12,120.75 

Apr. 22, 1930 Bonds, premium and inter- 
est 3,046.06 

May 21, 1930 Bonds, premium and inter- 
est 4,138.19 











19,305.00 
Dec. 15, 1930 Loaned to Building Fund 3,555.42 


Total payments from General Fund....$57,981.06 
Dec. 15, 1930 Balance cash on hand 22,071.35 


Total disbursements and balance $80,052.41 


OFFICE BUILDING FUND 
Receipts 


Balance cash on hand $ 2,030.31 
Appropriation 1929 Annual Meeting 5,000.00 


Sale of Bonds 7,950.00 
2000 Denver Gas and Electric at 

100 weston $2,000.00 
3000 Texas Power & Light Co. at 

98 





3000 Alabama Power Co at 100%.. 3,015.00 
Less $20.00 exchange and handling costs 
Sept.12 2000 Idaho Power Co.—103% 2,070.00 
15 2000 Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Lt. » 
103% 2,060.00 
Less $5.00 selling charge 
200 Virginia Railway Co.—106% 212.25 
Less $1.25 selling charge 
2000 New Orleans Public Service at 95 1,895.00 
Less $5.00 commission 
1000 Ilinois Power and Light Corp.—99% 992.50 
Less $2.50 commission 
Donation Central Division 1,000.00 
E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln 
Donation Lake Shore Division 1,000.00 
E. L. Nygaard, Kenilworth 
Income from fund within the year: 
Marshall Field—$3,000 at 4%% Jan.-July.... 135.00 
Idaho Power Co.—$2,000 at 5% Jan.-July.... 119.72 
July 1-Sept. 12, 2 mo. 11 days—$19.72 
Melrose Building—$1,000 at 64%% ................ 65.00 
Jan. 15 and July 15 
Standard Oil Co.—$3,000 at 4%% 135.00 
February 15 and August 15 
Iowa Ry. & Lt. Co.—$2,000 at 5% 100.00 
March 1 and Sept. 1 
Virginia Railroad Co.—$200 at 5% 8.78 
May 1—$5.00; May 1-Sept. 17—$3.78 
Denver Gas and BDlectric Co.—$2,000 at 5% 30.28 
3 months, 19 days 
Minnesota Power & Lt. Co.—$2,000 at 5% 100.00 
June 1 and December 1 
Texas Power and Lt.—$3,000 at 5%............ 32.92 
Interest 2 mo., 19 days 
Alabama Power and Light—$3,000 at 5% 32.92 
Interest 2 mo., 19 days 
Milwaukee El. Ry. & Lt. Co.—$2,000 at 5% 78.89 
June 1—$50.00; 3 mo. 14 days—$28.89 
Wisconsin Gas & El. Co.—$2,000 at 5% 100.00 
June 1 and Dec. 1 
Illinois Power and Lt.—$1,000 at 5% 42.91 
June 1-25; June 1-Nov. 1—$17.91 
Liberty Bonds—$2,000 at 4%% 85.00 
June 15 and December 15 
New Orleans Pub. Service—$2,000 at 5%.... 100.28 
April 1 and Oct. 1 





COMPTON'S NEW 
CLASSROOM EDITION 


16 Volumes 


No“split-letters’ —Every letter 
complete in a volume 


Compton’s was first to change the inside of an encyclo- 
pedia. Now—Compton’s is first to change the outside. 
A new arrangement so different it is revolutionary. 
A new idea that multiplies Compton’s usefulness in 
the classroom. The diagrammatic illustration below 
tells the story. Send for details about this 16-Volume 
edition. See why educators everywhere are giving ita 
preference never before accorded a reference work. 


Diagram below shows how each letter is complete 
in a volume 


(A)_(C)_(F)(Hl)_(M) PQ) (S) @Blouue 
| PETG | ab | wo] (aw) 


| | GUIDE 
| (TUY 
- 


Pick your volume by the top guide-letter 


No “‘Split-Letters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. No 
more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. The 
beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in which 
the article is found. Widens pupil age-range—a third-grade 
pupil now can use Compton’s easily. 


2 Sixteen handy volumes—Now sixteen pupils can use the set 
* instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle—last 
longer. 


3 Index in Back of Each Volume—Turn to the Index in the 
* Volume you are holding and you are directed to the exact 
page where the information sought is to be found. 


Subject-Outlines in Separate Volume—V olume sixteen carries 
* the subject-outlines and study-guides which are so helpful 
to the teacher in following her course of study. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTON BLDG., 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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4, ...$25,376.76 Vouchers Submitted to Auditing Committee 
Transferred from General Fund (Loan)... 3,555.42 1. Enrolling Clerk. A statement signed by Frank A. Drake. 
ee eee Enrolling Clerk at, the annual meeting, that the dues 
Total receipts, including loan....... ----seeoe- $28,932.18 and fees collected by him in 1929, amounted to $123.75 
Disbursements 2. Division Treasurers. A statement signed by each Division 
1930 Amount Treasurer showing amount of money he sent your treas.- 
Feb. 18 89 Edwards St. Baptist Church, Spfid.....$15,000.00 urer within the year. 
Property purchased by Association 3. Dues of Members Paid State Treasurer. A list of a) 
Mar. 5 93 W. D. Seeley, Springfield .................... 25.00 persons paying dues to your treasurer within the year, 
Survey of site and postoffice address of each. 
20 97 Horn and Sandberg, Rock Island 400.00 4. Interest on Bank Balances. Statements signed by all banks 
Service as architects in which any part of your funds have been kept this 
12 98 Ill. State Journal, Springfield .... 4.48 year, showing interest earned on deposits. The interest 
Advertisement for wrecking building earned is as follows: 
12 99 IIL State Register, Springfield . 4.15 People’s State Bank of Mansfield... $ 45.00 
Advertisement for wrecking building State Bank of Cerro Gordo ....... iaieaiia 46.22 
June 20 151 ‘Horn and Sandberg, Rock Island ........ 1,085.14 First National Bank of De Land..........-........... 75.83 
Architect's service Dighton Dilatush Loan Co., Monticello a 279.65 
July 30 181 Stevens and Herndon, Springfield ..... 33.50 State Bank of Hammond . 4 ceataios 13.46 
Legal work on title to lot First National Bank, Atwood salen paanahielomcsiasinieatebdinandaandisn 10.00 
Aug.18 185 R. G. Jones, Springfield ...... 100.00 cnemannemses 
First payment plumbing contract Total interest earned......... $ 470.16 
Sept.15 198 Clarence C. Hahn, Springfield . 5,662.18 5. Bank Balances. Statements signed by all banks in which 
First partial payment on contract any part of your funds was deposited on December, 
22 206 R. G. Jones, Springfield ... i 125.00 1930, showing balance cash on hand on that date. 
Second payment on contract These statements show balances as follows: 
22 207 Horn and Sandberg, Rock Island 716.80 People’s State Bank of Mansfield ay $ 1,545.00 
Second payment to architects State Bank of Cerro Gordo ................ . - 1,484.24 
Nov. 12 234 Clarence C. Hahn, Springfield -.... 5,101.74 First National Bank of DeLand.... x .... 2,575.83 
Second payment on contract Dighton-Dilatush Loan Co. <i aeiesmemnieaaancnaen eeveee- 15,442.82 
Dec. 1 286 Hobbs Electric Shop, Springfield 498.10 State Bank of Hammond ‘ ; . 513.46 
First payment on wiring First National Bank of Atwood. 510.00 
287 Horn and Sandberg, Rock Island 176.09 —_— 
Service as architects Total cash on hand ................... » ..$22,071.35 
- ae _eaena Note.—The cash reported on bend 1 in ‘the Dighton- Dilatush 
Dec. 15 Totai disbursements $28,932.18 Loan Co. is the amount actually on hand ($15,480.16) less 
Summary—Receipts three checks (No. 258 for $1.00, No. 259 for $9.10 and No. 276 
Balance $ 2,030.31 for $27.24, total $37.34) which have been issued, but had not | 
Appropriation er : 5 000.00 returned to the bank on December 15. ' | 
Sake af teamte . ae — : 15.179.75 6. Canceled Checks or receipts for all orders issued by the 
Donations sisi sa 2000.00 Board of Directors within the year. | 
Saaatne a se 1166.70 7. Treasurer’s report for the year 1928, showing balances 
a reported on hand December 15, 1928. 
Total _................. oo ccceesse-s$25,376.76 8. i certificate from the Moore State Bank is as 
> ae ~ 
Borrowed 8,555.42 THE MOORE STATE BANK 
$28,932.18 Founded 1870 
Disbursements Monticello, Ill., December 16, 1930. 
Purchase of lot, Order 89 .... __......$15,000.00 This is to certify that Charles McIntosh, Treasurer of the 
Survey of site, Order 93 ......... a _ 25.00 a py ar a has with this bank for safe 
Architects, Orders 97, 151, 207, 287.......... ee > eeping the following bonds: 
ee 8.63 Marshall Field & Co., 43% D. G. Becceccoonenme $ 3,000.00 
ee eS 33.50 Melrose Building, Ist Mtg., 64%4%, S. = _ Rees 1,000.00 
Plumbing and Heating, Orders 185, 206 ieeasie _ 225.00 Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 44%, G. D................... 3,000.00 
Building Contract, Orders 198, 234............. ... 10,763.92 lowa Ry. & Lt. Co., 5%, Ist & Ref. Mtg., G. B..... 2,000.00 
Wiring, Order 286 ................. ; : AanaaY 498.10 Wisconsin Gas & Elect. Co., 5%, 1st Mtg., G. B. 2,000.00 
Minnesota Power & Lt. Co., ist and Ref. Mtg. 
$28,932.18 ko ee 2,000.00 
i U. S. Ist Liberty Loan Converted 4% % \csasiaafhaabieatas 6,000.00 
SENS NES Sa Va & Ceney vane U. S. 4th Liberty Loan Bond 4%%.................. 3,000.00 
Marshall Field & Co., Debenture Gold Bonds 4%4......$ 3,000 00 paid 
Melrose Building, Chicago Real Estate Bond 6%...... 1,000.00 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 444% Debentures ......... 3,000.00 Total a... cesceceeeeesennan $22,000.00 
Iowa Railway and Light Co., 1st and Refunding 5s... 2,000.00 ‘The Moore State Bank, 
Minnesota Power & Lt. Co., Ist and Refunding 5s .... 2,000.00 By R. B. WEDDLE, 
Wisconsin Gas and El. Co., First 2,000.00 Vice-President. 
United States Liberty Bonds 2,000.00 AUDITORS’ REPORT 
Total ii a $15,000 00 GAUGER & DIEHL 
Certified Public Accountants 
Income Earned on Funds Amount Decatur. III. 
Income on bonds of Building Fund $ 1,166.70 December 16. 193° 
Income on bank balance, General Fund 470.16 To Officers and Members, 
Income on Liberty Bonds, General Fund : 385.36 Illinois State Teachers Association, 
——— Springfield, Illinois: 
Total income earned by fund................ ; ....$ 2,022.22 Pursuant | ee assignment, we have made a complete 
<1 examination of the accounts and records pertaining to the 
Resources of Association Illinois State Teachers Association as kept in the office of 
Bonds held as part of Building Fund --.- $15,000.00 the treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, at Monticello, Illinois, 
Bonds held as part of General Fund ---- 7,000.00 for the year ending December 15, 1930. Our examination has 
Cash in banks belonging to Association........... ... 22,071.35 necessarily been limited to the verification of cash received 
Amount spent on new Office Building and site .. 28,932.18 and disbursed, and to the remaining cash balances and se 
Note—East-Central Division . . 2,488.00 curities in the hands of the treasurer at the close of the 
_ — year. No verification of Liabilities could be made as none of 
Total resources .......... ceveeeeeee$?D,491 53 those records are kept by Mr. McIntosh. 
Respectfully ‘eubmittes, Cash received and disbursed for the General Fund for the a 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. past year is summarized as follows: . 
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Balance on hand available for use Dec. 15, 1929.......... $28,219.76 


Receipts from— 
Dues 52 members—Annual meeting..$ =e 
19. 








Dues Single Admissions......................-- 75 
Dues Received from Divisions............ 38,609.00 
Subscriptions—Ill. Teacher ................ 3.00 
eee 42.00 
Refund—R. C. Moore, Expenses........ 70.00 
Interest on Bonds and Securities........ 385.36 
Interest on Bank Deposits.................... 470.16 
Bonds and Securities sold .................... 12,129.38 
~ OU ee ——— $51,832.65 
Total Cash to be accounted for........ $80,052.41 
Less: Disbursements— 
Total checks issued on Orders............ $35,120.64 
Securities purchased, including 
I I I asec haiasicrnomeneiten 19,305.00 
Loans to Building Fund.......................... 3,555.42 
Total Disbursements for year.................... ———— $57,981.06 


Balance of Cash on Deposit in Banks Dec. 15, 1930....$22,071.35 
The above funds are deposited in the following Banks: 
Peoples’ State Bank of Mansfield—Time Deposit....$1,545.00 


State Bank of Cerro Gordo—Time Deposit.............. 1,484.24 
First National Bank of DeLand—Time Deposit... 2,575.83 
State Bank of Hammond—Time Deposit................ 513.46 
First National Bank of Atwood—Time Deposit...... 510.00 
Dighton-Dilatush Loan Co. Checking 

iii csnaanmenininsiengeiindiied $15,480.16 

Less: Checks outstanding— 

OO ee $ 1.00 

CO eee 9.10 

ge een 27.24 

37.34 





ee FT 


Total Cash on Deposit available for use December 
 _2 eee eo $22,071.35 


Letters and statements were on file substantiating all 
items of cash received, these amounts in practically all cases 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of California 


University of California Tour 


A Special Trip at a Special Price 


Eight weeks of study and travel, which include the follow- 
ing: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles and vicinity; San 
Francisco and the Bay region; six weeks at the University 
of California in Berkeley; 800 miles on the water; 600 miles 
of automobile sight-seeing; Portland; Seattle; Victoria: 
Vancouver; Lake Louise, Banff; St. Paul. 


If you are interested and wish detailed information address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor 
6440 WORNALL ROAD KANSAS CITY, MO. 








OUTLINE MAPS 


Prices below are list, postage extra. 


Maps may be secured in any assortment; no order filled 
for less than 15c. 


Map Size Each Per 100 Per 1,000 
8x10% in........ le $0.75 $ 6.00 
10%) x15 in....... 2e $1.50 $11.00 
21x32 in......... le (Prices below) 


The 21x32 inch map is 10c each on orders for 10 maps or 
more; 8c each on orders for 100 maps or more, 


Write for our Map Catalog and Samples 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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having been deposited on the days received. All disburse. 
ments for expenses have been made only upon authority of 
orders signed by Mr. Geo. D. Wham or Justin Washburn, 
president of your Association; Mr. Justin Washburn, or J. A. 
Hayes, Chairman Executive Committee; and R. C. Moore, 
Secretary of the Association. Disbursements for the purchase 
of securities was made on the Treasurer’s check. 

The cash received and disbursed for the Building Fund 
during the year is summarized as follows: 


Cash balance on hand December 15, 1929_................... $ 2,030.31 


Receipts from— 
Securities sold (Prin. and Prem.) -_....$15,179.75 





Transfer from General Fund................ 5,000.00 
Donations from Divisions .................... 2,000.00 
Interest on Securities ............................ 1,166.70 
Total Receipts —............ 23,346.45 
Total Cash to be accounted for .................------.-.cce-cesseeeees $25,376.7¢ 
Less: Disbursements— 
Checks issued on Orders ......................ccceecceeeeeeeeeee 28,932.18 
Overdrawal of Fund on December 15, 1930.................... $ 3,555.42 


This overdrawal is offset by a loan from the General Fund 
of an equal amount. Disbursements of the General Fund 
include the loan to the Building Fund. The overdrawal has 
therefore been taken from the General Fund leaving no bank 
overdraft. Authority for receipts and disbursements of the 
Building Fund were substantiated in the same manner as for 
the General Fund. Authority for overdrawing the Building 
Fund was granted by the Board of Directors. 

The ending Cash balance totalling $22,071.35 has been 
verified by examination of certificates from officials of the 
various banks having balances to your credit. All securities 
owned have been examined by us and found in the Treasurer's 
safety deposit box in Moore State Bank, Monticello, Ill. 

Funds and resources in the hands of your Treasurer on 
December 15, 1930, were as follows: 


General Fund 
Cash on deposit in banks available for use..$22,071.35 
Plus: Amount loaned to Building Fund........ 3,555.42 
Balance of Cash belonging to General Fund......$25,626.77 
United States Liberty Bonds, held in the safety de- 
posit vault of Moore State Bank, Monticello, IIl..... 7,000.00 
Notes Receivable—from 
East-Central Division signed by Treas. & Secy..... 2,488.00 
(This note was taken as a result of funds lost 
in the bank failure, Urbana, IIl., in 1929). 





a ee Re aE $35,114.77 
Building Fund 
Cash Balance available for use... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee None 
Overdrawal borrowed from General Fund...................... $ 3,555.42 
Bonds owned and held in safety deposit vaults of 
Moore State Bank, Monticello, Tl... 15,000.00 
Total in hands of Treasurer................-........-....-..- $11,444.58 


Investment in land and building for headquarters 
office of your Association at Springfield, Ill., per 
disbursements for that purpose during the past 


LTS ELS ae STEERS ORE AO 28,932.18 
eee ee ET $40,376.76 


We certify that after a careful examination of the ac- 
counts and records of the Treasurer, all funds were found to 
be properly accounted for: that the above summaries of funds 
handled for the year ended December 15, 193¢, are true and 
correct in every particular, and that your Treasurer has 
handled the Association’s funds in a careful and conscientious 
manner. 


Very truly yours, 
GAUGER & DIEHL, 


A motion was made by a delegate that the report 
be accepted and placed on file. This motion was duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous vote of the Assembly. 

The President next called for the report of the 
Committee on Legislation; whereupon Mr. John A. 
Hayes, chairman of that committee, submitted his report. 
After reading it, just one slight amendment was made 
by motion and vote, after which the report and legislative 
program were in the following form: 
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Up-to-Date 


Practical - Inspiring 
McKitrick & The ideal of thousands of 
West’s teachers has been accomplished 
in this two-year course — the 
E nglish blending of thorough instruction 
Com position in grammatical correctness with 
stimulating practice in creative 
expression. It unites the prac- 
tical with the inspirational. 


The new and the accepted in 
science — combined in a text 
which cultivates in pupils a 
Problems in problem-solving attitude and 
General supplies a variety of devices 
Science which will enable the teacher to 
enrich the science program. 


Hunter & 
Whitman’s 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


380 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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NEW! ranp MSNALLY 
Celestial Globe 
and Star Finder 


Understandable, Scientific, 


Inexpensive 


Practical, 


HE new Rand MSNally Celestial Globe and 

Star Finder represents the first real advance 
in celestial globes in centuries! New patented 
features make it usable and understandable 
by the untrained student, a great aid and in- 
spiration to scholar and instructor, fascinat- 
ingly interesting to all. The globe is not only 
a spherical map of the heavens, but a star finder 
as well, enabling the novice to locate and iden- 
tify the stars of the night. 


Free illustrated descriptive circular and prices on 
request. Ask for Circular No. B131 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 8S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 

















Century 
Engraving & Embossing Co. 


Commencement Invitations 


Announcements and Calling Cards 


Teachers 


Write us for the name of the printer in your 


territory, who handles our line. 


He will give you the BEST PRICES and 
SERVICE. 


It will pay you to see our high grade en- 


graved samples before you make your purchase. 


CENTURY 
ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 
332 South Franklin St. 


Phone—Har. 1884 Chicago, III. 


Some Restless Friday 


Your high school English classes will en- 
joy a new game—a dictionary game, using the 
copyrighted dictionary test which we will 
gladly supply in quantity, without charge. 


This small test is interesting and worth 
while, although it does not pretend to be an 
elaborate teaching device. It consists of ten 
short quizzes, which bring out in a very 
striking way the vast amount of information 
to be found in a good dictionary. 


The game is to see who can find complete 
information in the shortest time. Let the 
students use the dictionary freely in getting 
information. Give out several different kinds 
of dictionaries, but be sure that THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, 
ADVANCED EDITION, is among them. 


YOUR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
WILL BE INTERESTED IN 
THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


f 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
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EUROPE $365 


P? ARIS—AMSTERDAM—LONDON TOUR 


A tour by train, motor and steamer hrough France, Belgium 
Helland and Englend. Liberal sight-seeing. Excellent accom- 
modations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


8G PEORIA 
PEP S A RQ ine 











| SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Twelve school carnival books. New and 
Dept. A 
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PAY AFTER YOUR CARNIVAL! 
MOST UNUSED ITEMS RETURNABLE! 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 


© eT 








needed accessories. FREE CATALOG. 
~~ 








novel lines of supplies. Practical and 
Box 7, Highland Park Station Des Moines, lowa 
| 




















45th YEAR—Executives and teachers 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY for all kinds of Public School work, 


85 B. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. and men and women for good positions 


in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. Many thou- 
sands have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. Why not you? Booklet free. 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK HYDE BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASH. 









Your Midwest Mutual Association 





Efficient 
~— Economical 
CLEARING THE TEACHING POSITION CLEARING HOUSE WRITE 


415 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TODAY 


HOUSE 


Kisk=" Cicaco 


We make contact with the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every department—from 
primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. All have intimate knowledge 
of both employers’ amd teachers’ needs. They will give you a new conception of intelligent placement service. 
Write now for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ Bulletin. Address 835 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

















30 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. tcciea’e'your appiication 


for a position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same 
day your order is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (24x34) and style preferred by 
Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 15 EA E, 39th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
3 4, 








CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN STATES 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY 











ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only Enroll NOW for the best posi- 
tions in 1931. Special reference service for independent applications. 
1931 Certification Booklet FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ experienced 
personal service. 


E. L. HUFF 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies 








Vacation Work for Women Teachers Paying 
WEEKLY SALARY AND BONUS 


We have a number of traveling positions open for 
the summer vacation period paying a weekly sal- 
ary, plus a weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability. 


school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. Itisessential that you have the personality 
to meet people, and the energy and determina- 
tion to make good in interesting educational work. 

Preference given those with highest qualifica- 
tions who can start ea:liest and work longest. 
Write now, giving age, education, teaching expe- 
rience, date your school closes and number of 
weeks you can work. 


Address Dept. 40, F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 N. Dearborn Street - CHICAGO,ILL. 


These positions offer the opportunity to see new 
places, and meet interesting people while travel- 
ing with congenial teacher companions. 

To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age with two years of college or normal 
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Report of Committee on Legislation 
Mr. President and Teachers: 

CCORDING to the official program, 

the time has arrived for the presen. 
tation and consideration of the report of 
the Legislative Committee. It seems the 
order of the day to make our report brief 
and to the point. To make it brief offers 
little difficulty; to make it to the point 
and have it agreed upon by the school 
people is worthy of the most carefy] 
study. This has not been a year of legis- 
lation. For this reason, the activities of 
the committee have been limited. There 
has been, however, a somewhat careful 
study of the school legislation that we 
think should be in force. With a view 
to proposing such legislation as is be 
lieved to be for the best interests of the 
children of the State, we offer the follow- 
ing: 

Before making our report, however, the 
committee would be unappreciative if it 
did not express its gratitude for the 
assistance given by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Association. 

For the organization of the following 
report, we are especially indebted to a 
sub-committee headed by Mr. H. A. Per- 
rin of Joliet. 


Legislative Program 

The Constitution of the State of Illinois 
provides specifically that “the General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.” The 
State Teachers Association desires to co- 
operate witu and to lend every possible 
assistance to the 57th General Assembly 
to the end that the foregoing provision 
of the State Constitution may be realized. 
Accordingly this Association sets forth 
the following statement of policies and 
program. 

I—Statement of Policies 

1. Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity. That a reasonably high level of 
educational opportunity be provided for 
every child of school age in Illinois re- 
gardless of residence, capacity, or handi- 
caps, and that sufficient financial state 
aid be granted to local districts to make 
such educational opportunities possible. 

2. Larger State School Fund. That 
the state school fund shall be increased 
to a point where it will amount to at 
least one-fourth of the cost of the com- 
mon schools. 

3. Larger Units for Taxation and Ad- 
ministration. That larger units for school 
taxation and administration are an eco- 
nomic and educational necessity. 

4. Sources of School Revenue. That, 
since the people have repeatedly refused 
to ratify an amendment to Article IX of 
the State Constitution whereby the legis- 
lature might provide varied and sufficient 
funds for an adequate, equalized system 
of free schools, the tax system under our 
present State Constitution be enforced 
and improved and that new and addition- 
al sources of revenue be provided. 

5. Safeguarding School Funds. That 
monies levied for school purposes shall 
be handled in a business-like manner and 
shall not be diverted to other purposes. 
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6. State Teacher-Training Institutions. 
That liberal financial support be provided 
py the State for the University of Illi- 
nois, the State Teachers Colleges and 
State Normal Universities, and that they 
be given equal administrative freedom. 

7. Assistants to County and State 
Superintendents. That an adequate num- 
per of qualified assistants be guaranteed 
to county superintendents of schools, and 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

8. Teachers’ Pension. That an ade- 
quate, fairly liberal, and financially sound 
pension should be guaranteed to the pub- 
lic school teachers of Illinois. 

9. School Laws. That present good 
and helpful school laws be preserved and 
that they be defended from harmful 
amendment. 

10. Official Representative of Asso- 
ciation. That the Secretary of the State 
Teachers Association shall act as the 
official representative of the association 
in supporting and defending good educa- 
tional measures and opposing undesirable 
measures at the sessions of the 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that the legislative 
committee shall at all times co-operate 
with the secretary in securing legislation 
approved by this association. 

Il—Legislative Program 

A. Legislation favored which will be 
supported: 

1. That the State as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local dis- 
tricts by providing reasonably high mini- 
mum standards and by aiding local dis- 
tricts financially so that they may be 
able to meet those standards. 

a. That provision be made for and 
special state aid assigned to special 
schools or classes of those children 
who are unable to receive full benefits 
from the regularly organized schools 
because of physical or mental] handi- 
caps. 

b. That payment be made of the full 
cost of tuition of pupils attending high 
school from non-high school districts, 
without restriction as to school at- 
tended. 

2. That the legislature provide a pro- 
gressive biennial increase of an addition- 
al $2,000,000 a year to the state school 
fund until that fund shall amount to one- 
fourth of the cost of the common schools. 

a. That no change be made in the 
plan of apportionment of the state 
school fund contained in the law en- 
acted by the 55th General Assembly 
that will destroy or impair its equaliza- 
tion features. 

b. That no deductions be made from 
the state school fund for any new or 
additional purposes, but that additional 
funds be appropriated for additional 
new purposes. 

3. That the legislature provide for the 
establishment of larger territorial units 
for school taxation and administration. 

(That our Committee on Larger Dis- 
trict Units co-operate with the educa- 
ional committees of the General As- 
sembly, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Illinois School 
Board Association, and other state-wide 
organizations interested in attaining 





Now... 


make radio 
educationally 
practical with 
this new 


VICTOR 


RADIO ELECTROLA 


RE - 17 
ONLY 


Complete with Radiotrons 
less 30% discount for schools 


VICTOR RADIO 
ELECTROLA RE-17 


The ideal educational 
| instrument. ..combin- 
ing Victor Radio and 
the sensational new 
Electrola, playing Vic- 
tor Records loud or 
| soft, electrically, as 
you wish... at a price 
within reach of prac- 
tically every school. 





TART the new semester with this mag- 
nificent New combined Victor radio 
and record-playing instrument. It is a sen- 
sational value at its list price. And schools 
get 30% discount! 
An RCA Victor instrument and Victor 
Records offer you the only way to make 
education over the air effective — through 
Active Listening . . . The accepted basic 
training is Music Appreciation. Quickly 
develop the skills required with Victor 
Records and then apply them specifically, 
in advance ... you can also review the 
radio concerts! 


RCA Victor alone offers you the complete 
means for this modern pedagogy. Get 
your Victor dealer to install the New 
RE-17 now. Write for any help you need. 


Li & blak 
Manager Educational Activities 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY 


INC, 


Camden, 
N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of A merica Subsidiary 
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Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 


The best for school work. F. P. M 
outlast all others. 


A ee 


(nismony 
EP M.. 


Frame and Blades 


1 F. P.M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 





Jsed in many of the schools throughout the U. 8. Cuts 
at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free sample of 
blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request 
F. P. MAXSON, 3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











May we send you 
free copies of the 
new Procter & Gamble 
Educational Bulletins ? 


Bulletins for 1931 appear in two 
editions. 


The first describes The Cleanliness 
Crusade material and other related 
educational and recreational projects, 
re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 
University, and classified for all 
grades from the first primary up 
through high school. For high school 
grades there is included special proj- 
ect work in history, geography, in- 
dustrial geography, industrial arts, 
and home economics. 

The other describes material of par- 
ticular interest to Home Economics 
teachers. It also lists material for 
special uses which would be difficult 
to classify under specific headings. 
Please use the coupon below in re- 
questing bulletins. 





Procter & Gamete, Educational Dept. A-231 


| Cincinnati, Ohio 





Please send me— 
Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 





The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East llth St., New York, announces 
the Seventh Annual Competition for 
small sculptures in white soap. Complete 
information on the competition and in- 
teresting material for the use of soap 
sculpture as recreational projects in 
schools of all grades will be sent upon 
application to the Committee. 
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larger units for school taxation and ad- 

ministration and in framing and enact- 

ing bills providing for such larger 
units.) 

4. That the present tax system under 
our State Constitution be enforced and 
improved as follows: 

a. A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment laws and, if neces- 
sary, the enactment of laws providing 
more stringent penalties for evading 
such assessments and escaping such 
taxes as are provided by law. 

b. An equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, 
by the State Tax Commission or other 
competent, centralized, and responsible 
authority so that the assessment of 
property shall be in accordance with 
the original purpose and intent of law. 

c. A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues commensurate with those re- 
ceived from similar sources in other 
large industrial states; any bill for an 
income tax should not include any pro- 
vision for property tax offsets that may 
make the provisions of such bill un- 
constitutional or inequitable in relation 
to the sources of incomes. 

d. More liberal support of the pub- 
lic schools by apportioning to them a 
portion of our increasing state reve- 
nues realized from sources other than 
property taxes and in addition to these 
taxes. 

5. That legislation be enacted which 
will: (a) provide for the payment of a 
reasonable rate of interest on school 
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funds by banks and other depositories 
having such school funds on deposit, (b) 
provide for the return to the school fund 
of the remaining proceeds of the legal 
per centum collection cost allowed the 
county collector on monies levied for 
local school purposes after the actual 
cost of the collection is deducted. 

6. That liberal financial support be 
provided by the State for the University 
of Illinois, the State Teachers Colleges 
and State Normal Universities, and that 
they be given equal administrative free- 
dom. 

7. That the legislature provide for an 
adequate number of qualified assistants 
for the ‘state superintendent and the 
county superintendents of schools. 

8. That legislation be sought which 
will provide an adequate, fairly liberal, 
and financially sound pension for public 
school teachers of Illinois. 

9. That legislation be favored looking 
toward the extension of adult education. 

B. Legislation specially desired from 
the 57th General Assembly to be spon- 
sored by this Association. 

1. That the state school fund biennial 
appropriation be increased $2,000,000 a 
year. 

2. That larger units for school taxa- 
tion and administration be provided. 

3. That the pension law be amended 
so as to give the state teachers an ade- 
quate pension. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. Hayes, Chairman. 








From Chicago 
and return 


$158.00 





INCLUDING 
All transportation, meals, 13 nights in hotels, 


~ CONVENTION | 
LOS ANGELES 


All Expense—Personally Conducted | sae 


Special Train for Delegates, Members and their Friends from 


From St. Louis 


Illinois Michigan Mucilage That 
Indiana Iowa Can Be Used Without 
Wisconsin Ohio Messiness 


and return 
$147.00 —Easiest to Apply 

—Always Ready 

—Always Clean 


SANFORD’S with the 
New Spreader Top 


—Fingers Do Not Touch It 
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Mr. Hayes moved that the report of 
the committee and the legislative pro. 
gram be adopted. This motion was 
duly seconded and carried by vote of 
the Representative Assembly. 

President Washburn then ealled 
for the report of the Committee on 
Teacher Training. Mr. W. P. Mor. 
gan, chairman of the committee, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Report of the 
Commitfee on Teacher Training 
N submitting this report we wish first 
of all to pay a tribute to our past 

chairman, who for so many years directed 
the workings of this committee, and did 
so much thereby to improve teaching in 
the State of Illinois. His insight into our 
problems was very keen, his grasp of the 
needs of the public schools was complete, 
and his judgment as to the procedure 
which would most benefit them was 
sound. We shall greatly miss him as 
chairman of this committee, and we de- 
sire to express this appreciation of the 
work he has done, although we know 
that we cannot adequately do so. We shall 
hardly find any man who will mean as 
much to public education in Illinois as 
did David Felmley, nor whose influence 
will be as lasting. 

Our committee has suffered the loss 
of another valuable member in the death 
of Dean Chadsey. His practical experi- 
ence as a superintendent and Dean of the 
School of Education at the University of 
Illinois and his professional background 







rooms with private baths, all sightseeing, special 
entertainment, handling of baggage. 

Proportionately low rates from other points 
included in this wonderful itinerary. 


Springfield and Lincoln's home: St. Louis, attending 
Municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas and Fort 
Worth; Carlsbad Cavern, New Mexico (Eighth wonder of the 
world); El Paso Juarez, in old Mexico; 7 Days in Los Angeles; 
San Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; Colorado Springs; 
Pike’s Peak. 


Three weeks of travel at a cost never offered 


before, party limited. 
Sponsored By 
Chicago & Alton Ry.; Missouri Pac. Ry.; Southern 
Pac. Ry.; Texas & Pacific Ry.; Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS, 


Director of Transportation, 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 


I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated booklet. 





























Provide your pupils with Sanford’s Mucilage 
in the new rubber spreader top package, for 
making baskets, paper furniture, boxes, maps 
and for all similar seat work. It keeps their 
fingers out of the mucilage, and avoids all 
messiness. It’s best for teacher’s desk, too. 
Sanford’s Mucilage is famous for its quick- 
sticking and holding qualities and due to the 
new rubber spreader anchored through the 
top of every bottle cover, it is also the simplest 
of all adhesives to apply. 

The spreader is always clean-never clogged- 
always ready for instant use. It 
























reaches corners and small places 
easily. It is handiest to apply to 
small pieces or flat surfaces. Try 


Sanford’s Mucilage in your school. 
See how children improve their work 

keep hands clean and avoid all 
messiness. 






the Bottle 
Everywhere 


| “MUCILAGE S$ 







Handy New 
Spreader Makes 
Sanford’s 
Mucilage 
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made his counsel dependable and his 
judgment trustworthy. His keen interest 
in teacher training was always displayed 
in his urgent demands for better train- 
ing for all teachers of every sort. We 
shall miss the inspiration which he al- 
ways brought to the meeting of this com- 
mittee. 

This committee is pleased with the ef- 
fect which the new certificating law is 
having on teacher training, and we recom- 
mend to all teachers and school officials 
that it be enforced and administered in 
a way that will give it its full strength. 
We should regret to see any interpreta- 
tion of any part of it which would weaken 
its purpose or bring into the teaching 
ranks any who are not fully prepared 
in keeping with its provisions. We trust 
that under its administration the teach- 
ing force of the state will be gradually 
and steadily improved. 


We believe that there is no immediate 
need for a revision of the certificating 
law and we trust that this law may not 
become a point of agitation before the 
next General Assembly. Therefore, we 
are turning our attention to other mat- 
ters that seem necessary in order that its 
operation may be facilitated in every way. 

We recommend that without reducing 
the stress that is now being given to the 
training of high-school teachers, addition- 
al effort be put forth by the various 
teacher training institutions of the state 


to develop practical, cultural and scholar- 
ly four-year curriculums for the train- 
ing of elementary teachers, not only for 
the city and village schools, but likewise 
for the rural schools, in order that rich 
content in subject matter may furnish 
the background for teaching technique 
and procedure. We believe that such cur- 
riculums should offer opportunities for 
the observation of the best teaching that 
can be found in regularly established pub- 
lic schools of every type, and that exten- 
sive participation in the teaching of 
classes in such schools or their equiva- 
lent should be had by those who pursue 
such curriculums. We would not have 
these curriculums contain less opportu- 
nity for observation or participation in 
demonstration or experimental work, for 
we believe thoroughly in the moden pro- 
cedures which are being developed under 
these conditions. 


We urge that superintendents, high- 
school principals, and those who direct 
the work in teacher training, use every 
effort to stabilize teacher preparation by 
insisting that those who pursue curricu- 
lums in teacher training decide upon 
some definite course which they wish to 
follow, and that they make definite prepa- 
ration to complete such a curriculum 
and engage in the special type of work 
for which it prepares one. We believe 
that too many teachers are trying to se- 
cure meager preparation in a number of 
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fields in the hope that it will increase 
their opportunities to secure a position 
of some kind. We are wholly convinced 
that quality of preparation is as essen- 
tial for elementary teachers as for high- 
school teachers and we urge that this 
thought be stimulated in every quarter, 
and that school administrators exercise 
much care in assigning their teachers to 
the fields for which they have prepared 
themselves. 


We approve thorough supervision for 
all schools of all types and urge that some 
plan such as that proposed by our Com- 
mittee on School District Unit be per- 
fected whereby rural and village schools 
may have a type of supervision at least 
equal to that now used in the better city 
schools. This recommendation is espe- 
cially urged for two reasons: first, the 
proportion of beginning teachers is larger 
in rural districts and villages than else- 
where; second, the difficulty of co-ordinat- 
ing the work in such schools without 
thorough supervision is insurmountable. 


We believe that the elements or char- 
acteristics which are fundamental in any 
individual if he is to become a success- 
ful teacher have as yet not been generally 
determined and accepted by school admin- 
istrators and by teachers themselves. We 
believe that if one could really know what 
traits and characteristics are to be found 
in a high-school graduate who will make 
a success of teaching, the basis for selec- 
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tion of entrants to teacher training insti- 
tutions would be largely solved. We fur- 
ther believe that if we could determine 
just what type of work has been pursued 
by our most successful teachers in the 
public schools, the curriculums of insti- 
tutions which prepare teachers for such 
positions could be more readily evaluated, 
and we believe furthermore that we shall 
be better able to proceed with proper 
supervision and in-service training when 
the common points of success and failure 
in teaching are generally understood and 
appreciated. We therefore look with favor 
upon any study, experimentation, or other 
scientific approach to a solution of this 
problem. 

We wish to re-affirm our belief as stated 
in our annual report last year that high- 
school teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents should make it a part of their 
duties to pick from their high-school grad- 
uates certain ones who seem to be excel- 
lent material for teacher training insti- 
tutions. We believe that this is the best 
type of student selection for such institu- 
tions. 

We likewise wish to re-affirm our belief 
that close co-operation is necessary be- 
tween teacher training institutions and 
the officials of the public schools, and 
that superintendents and principals may 
gain much by a careful visitation of 
teacher training institutions, and that 
those who are charged with the manage- 
ment of teacher training institutions may 
much better understand their field if they 
in turn have representatives who do a 
type of extension work in the public 
schools consisting of observation and in- 
quiry into the processes of the public 
school and at the same time do work in 
the way of supervision and general help 
to the recent graduates of such institu- 
tions. 

In connection with research in general, 
we believe that this Association ought to 
make known to the various teacher train- 
ing agencies in the state that we approve 
experimentation and research in the var- 
ious fields of public education covering 
all public school problems and especially 
including methods and materials of in- 
struction which may be or are used in 
these schools. We wish to encourage the 
publication of the results of such experi- 
ments and research in the form of mono- 
graphs or otherwise, which may be put 
into the hands of school administrators 
and if necessary into the hands of class- 
room teachers, in order that we may not 
only use subject matter and techniques 
which have come through a long period 
of trial and refinement, but that we may 
test out some of the newer things in both 
fields to determine whether they are 
worthy of general use. 

We commend the action of the Federal 
Office of Education, and all the agencies 
which made such action possible, in pro- 
viding a nation-wide survey of secondary 
education and of teacher training. We 
believe that with the actual conditions 
clearly before us in these two fields, we 
shall be able to proceed more rationally 
than in the past. 

We believe that somewhere in the teach- 
er training program proper instruction 
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dealing with the relationships of teachers 
to teacher organizations, and to the coun. 
ty, city, state and national programs of 
education, should be provided in order 
that all teachers shall have a common ip 
interest centered in the profession to 
which they belong. We believe that with 
this there should be further instruction 
in the ethics of the profession tending to 
bring out character education and char. 
acter standards for prospective teachers, 
teachers in training, and teachers in gery. 
ice, and that added to this the relation. 
ship of the various groups—superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendent, principal 
and classroom teacher—should be fully 
developed. 

We are not unaware of the so-called 
surplus of teachers at present, but we 
believe the apparent surplus is largely 
due to the fact that many persons who 
are now occupying teaching positions are 
poorly trained. We therefore urge that 
all who employ teachers make a very 
careful selection of those who have the 
best preparation and who have given the 
best evidence of teaching ability, and that 
adequate salaries be maintained to stimu- 
late training before one begins teaching 
and constant improvement during service. 
In this connection we wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in some quarters 
there is a tendency to reduce teachers’ 
salaries, or to employ those who may be 
secured for less money. Both of these 
plans retard preparation of teachers and 
drive the better ones from the profession. 
Hence the present efforts at economy are 
only obtained at the sacrifice of efficiency. 
Salaries must not be reduced, because the 
children of this generation must have 
better teaching if they are to take their 
proper places in a more complex social, 
political and economic society. 

In view of the ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities which have been placed upon 
teacher training institutions, we urge 
ample provision for these institutions in 
the way of buildings, equipment, and es- 
pecially provision for salary schedules 
which will secure for their faculties men 
and women of ever-increasing scholastic 
preparation and professional training 

Signed, 
BUTLER LAUGHLIN, 
Kart L. ADAMs, 
L. C. Lorp, 
H. S. WALKER, 
FLoyp T. Goopter, 
J. A. Strona, 
CARRIE BARNEs, 
WINIFRED MATHEWS, 
H. A. Brown, 
E. W. Powers, 
H. B. FisHer, 
FRANCES STOKDYK, 
SopH1a CAMENISCH, 
T. ARTHUR SIMPSON, 
W. P. Morean, Chairman. 


Mr. Morgan moved that the report 
be adopted. This motion was duly sec- 
onded and carried by vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

President Washburn, as chairman 


of the Board of Directors, submitted 
the following : 
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Report of the Board of Directors 


HE Illinois State Teachers Association 
the embodiment of the spirit of 
40,000 Illinois teachers. So comprehensive 
are its interests that it reaches out and 
touches every field of human endeavor. 
Its activities are not confined to the edu- 
cational problems and interests of IIli- 
nois and the United States alone but it 
is affiliated with the World Teachers Fed- 
eration. 

The association uses every means pos- 
sible to promote educational interests. 
Legislation, stimulation, information, agi- 
tation, are all made use of to bring about 
a better understanding of the best way 
to meet the needs of the people of Illinois. 
The association does not go about blindly, 
groping in the dark, to accomplish these 
things but employs a full-time director of 
research to explore every nook and cran- 
ny of the field of educational activity for 
anything that will throw light upon our 
course. A full-time secretary is also em- 
ployed whose business is not only to keep 
the records and the financial accounts 
of the association straight but also to 
represent the association in its contacts 
with other organizations of the state and 
to see that the needs of the schools are 
not overlooked by the General Assembly 
of the state. Our secretary, because of 
his grasp of facts and figures, his knowl- 
edge of the laws of the state and his eag- 
erness to fight for adequate educational 
provisions for every child of the state, 
has been able to help the association 
make a large contribution to the welfare 
of every community in Illinois. 

Through its relationship to the N. E. A. 
our association is able to assist in the 
establishment of better educational poli- 
cies and understanding throughout the 
nation. Mr. Whittenberg, in his capacity 
as Illinois Director of the N. E. A., has 
been very successful in making every 
arrangement possible for the convenience 
and comfort of our delegates to the N. 
E. A. 

Time limitations forbid that I should 
mention the names of those who have 
given unstintingly of their time to the 
work of committees. The reports of these 
committees, made at this meeting, are 
evidence of the careful study and pains- 
taking work that it has taken to prepare 
them. It stands to the everlasting credit 
of the teachers of Illinois that every re- 
quest from the Board of Directors met 
with ready response from the teacher 
who was asked to perform service of any 
kind for the association. 

The proceedings of all the meetings of 
the board of directors have been printed 
in the Illinois Teacher. The activities 
of the board have had to do with the 
appointment of committees, the payment 
of expenses, the appointment of delegates 
to the N. E. A., the preparation of the 
program for this meeting, the considera- 
tion of the reports of committees, the 
proper investment of the funds of the 
association, the letting of the contract 
for printing the JIlinois Teacher, the 
purchase of office equipment, and the 
building of permanent headquarters. 

At the last meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the I. S. T. A. in De- 
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cember, 1929, the Board of Directors was 
instructed to purchase the Edwards 
Street Baptist Church property and to 
build a suitable building for permanent 
headquarters for the association. While 
the decision of what type of building 
would be suitable for the purpose was left 
entirely to the discretion of the Board, 
the lively discussion of the project by the 
several members of the Representative 
Assembly seemed to indicate that a fire- 
proof building two stories high, built of 
material to harmonize with the Centen- 
nial building across the street was de- 
sirable. 

The Board of Directors purchased the 
site, as directed, securing a clear title for 
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it. Horn and Sandberg, Architects, were 
employed to prepare plans for a building 
which would conform to the ideas ex- 
pressed by members of the Representative 
Asembly at the meeting. 

The plan which was finally accepted by 
the Board was a plan for a two-story 
building conforming to the classical style 
of the Centennial building but also hav- 
ing a modernistic motive; the walls were 
to be built of Bedford stone and the floors 
and the roof slab to be built of steel re- 
inforced concrete. 

The contract for the construction of 
the building was let on July 12, and the 
construction work started immediately. 
The exterior of the building is now com- 
plete and you may see it if you look 
out of the window on the south side of 
the corridor at the right of the entrance 
to this auditorium. The building should 
be completed within the next few weeks. 

Provision is made for the offices of the 
Secretary and the Research Director on 
the first floor. The upper story is not to 
be finished until it is needed. The build- 
ing is so placed on the lot that an addi- 
tion can be made to it in the future. 

The cost of the building and the lot 
will be as follows: 


[ae ..$15,000.00 

General Construction “Con- 
RC ee ee 32,847.12 
Plumbing Contract .~............... 4,667.50 
Wiring Contract .................... 1,171.50 
Electric Fixtures.................... 868.92 
Oil Heater .......... Eek eee arr 650.00 
Architect’s Fee ...................... 2,400.00 
NR Ng aaiacataccinaiciinalighatiosnietis 320.00 
IID scrintninmensnmcitieitionsonee 1,000.00 
SI icccsiiaccieieidatecnenibail $58,925.04 


The General Construction Contract was 
let to Clarence C. Hahn of Springfield; 
the contract for plumbing and heating 
to R. G. Jones of Springfield, and the 
contract for wiring to the Hobbs Electric 
Shop of Springfield. 

The building fund amounted to $39,- 
278.31 at the time the building contract 
was let. So far it has been unnecessary 
to borrow any money as the balance in 
the general fund has been sufficient to 
meet the payments on the contracts. At 
this meeting an appropriation of $5,000.00 
or more should be made to the building 
fund. This will leave a deficit in the 
building fund of about $15,000.00 when 
the building is completed. When we con- 
sider the condition of the banks through- 
out the state it is perhaps safer to loan 
any balance we may have in the general 
fund to ourselves than it is to deposit 
it in the banks. The Board of Directors 
has been assured that it will be possible 
to secure a loan of $20,000.00, or even 
more, on the building whenever it is 
needed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JUSTIN WASHBURN, 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


It was moved by a delegate that the 
report be accepted and placed on file, 
which motion was seconded and car- 
ried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 

The President then called for the 
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report of the Committee on State 
School Fund. Mr. N. M. Mason, 
chairman of the committees submit- 
ted the following: 


Report of Committee on 
State School Fund 
O THE MEMBERS of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association: 

Your Committee on State School Fund 
presents the following report for your 
consideration and action: 

Our Problem 

“Democracy achieves itself slowly. Our 
philosophies outrun our accomplishments. 
Seeking to guarantee to mankind equality 
of opportunity involves continuous bat- 
tles, and the battle front moves slowly 
and irregularly. 

“Unless we who are in the educational 
ranks renew our plans and direct our 
energies anew from time to time in 
equalizing educational opportunities in 
Illinois, those who stand willing to join 
and battle with us and accept our leader- 
ship may feel that our zeal in our own 
cause is abating. To inspire those who 
co-operate with us, we need, therefore, 
to state over and over the philosophies 
that possess us and make us struggle for 
better opportunities for children in those 
communities that are unable to offer 
good schools.” 

Accepted Principles 

The American Conception of Educa- 
tion involves the following oft stated 
principles: 

(a) An equal educational opportunity 
for every child regardless of resi- 
dence, ability, handicap, or dis- 
ability. 

(b) A high-school education within the 
reach of every boy and girl. 

(c) A well trained and adequately paid 
teacher in every school room. 

In order, however, to change these prin- 
ciples into realities the cost of education 
must necessarily be increased. As the 
resources for education from a direct 
property tax are inadequate in Illinois, 
due to ever increasing demands from 
other tax supported institutions, and also 
from the known inefficiency of our pres- 
ent tax system, we must find other 
sources of revenue for our schools if the 
above principles are to become realities 

The Situation 

The following are some of the inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities found 
in Illinois today: 

(a) Percentage of Elementary Teach- 
ers Who are Normal School Gradu- 
ates, or the Equivalent in Training. 
1. City elementary schools vary 

from 100% to less than 20%. 

2. Country schools in Illinois av- 
erage only 15.1% Normal School 
Graduates. 

3. County averages range from 
85.3% (DuPage) to 3.7% (Ham- 
ilton). 

(b) Length of School Term Offered. 
1. Cities vary from 200 days to 158 

days. 

2. Counties vary from approxi- 
mately 10 months to 8 months. 
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COURTESY TO TEACHERS! 


Buy your fur coat on 
our budget plan. 
% xy Large selection of 


Summer 


Session 
June 15th to July 24th, 1931 


finest fur coats always 
on hand. 








College and Graduate Courses 
Liberal allowance made on 


your old fur coat on the pur- 
chase of a new one. 


and Special Courses for Teachers 














Also Courses in 






We will make your old coat 
like new at a reasonable charge. 










Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art, Nursing 


CAOP® 


MARCO FINE FURS 
Third Floor 
162 North State Street 
Butler Bldg. 
Chicago 
Central 0546 

























For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address: 
Director of Summer Session, Room 207, Duncker 
Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 





RESIDENT COOK COUNTY TEACHERS 


You Will Appreciate 


THE BLACKSTONE 
WOMAN’S ATHLETIC CLUB 





LIVE ON TOP OF THE - 
WORLD...IN NEW YORK Michigan Avenue and Harrison Street 
Sto - For this unique club provides a delightful swim- 
p at New York's ming pool, gymnasium, indoor tennis, bounce ball 
largest and tallest hotel...2500 and volley ball courts, social and card rooms, a beau- 


tifully appointed lounge, complete Turkish bath de- 


rooms...43 st gh... 
ories high every partment and many other features for your pleasure 


room has radio; both tub and and comfort. 

shower; Servidor; circulating The non-assessable memberships entitle you to 
enjoy all these privileges and include gymnastic in- 

ice water; full-length mirror; struction for $60.00 per year payable in four monthly 


bed-head reading lamps. Four iastenments. 


You are cordially invited to visit the club on any 
popular restaurants.Tunnelcon- week day from 9:00 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. 


nection to Pennsylvania Station Address any inquiries to 
0 New York 


THE NEW YORKER = 2e2¢quarters of MISS ALMA L. BUNCH, Secretary 
- 


606 South Michigan Boulevard 
34th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY State Teachers . 
RALPH HITZ MANAGING DIRECTOR Association Telephone, Wabash 5496 
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(c) Number of Pupils per Teacher, 

Teacher Load. 

1. City schools vary from 19 pu- 
pils to 48 pupils per teacher. 

2. Country schools vary from 1 pu- 
pil to 60 pupils per teacher. 

Opportunity to Attend Accredited 

High Schools. 

In the 15 counties weakest in as- 
sessed valuation per teacher 
only 42% of their few high 
schools are accredited by the 
University of Illinois, while in 
the 15 ablest counties 61% of 
their many high schools are ac- 
credited. 

Yearly Expenditure per Pupil for 

Education in the Elementary 

Schools. 

1. City schools vary from $154 
(Kenilworth) and $151 (Win- 
netka) to $20 (Johnston City) 
and $18 (Royalton). 

2. Counties average from $115 
(Lake) to $32 (Hardin). 

(f) Tax Rates for Schools. 

1. Carbondale, Christopher, Benld, 
West Frankfort, $4.00 per $100 
assessed valuation. 

2. Jacksonville, Bloomington, 
Galesburg, $1.37 per $100 as- 
sessed valuation. 

3. Highland $1.02 per $100 and 
Breese $0.54 per $100. In con- 
nection with tax rates it is en- 
lightening to note that Benld’s 
assessed valuation per pupil is 
$1,341.00, while Breese has an 
assessed valuation per pupil of 
$21,852.00. 

Teachers’ Salaries. 

The average salary paid teachers 
in Lake County last year was 
$1,957.00, while the average paid 
teachers in Hardin County was 
$655.00. 


The above glaring inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities and many more 
that might have been listed remind us 
that Illinois jas a long way to travel edu- 
cationally beiore the constitutional man- 
date—“The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools whereby all children in this 
state may receive a good common school 
education”—will become a reality. 


What Other States Are Doing 

Illinois with her $10,000,000 State 
School Fund pays only about an “aver- 
age” of $8.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the common schools. This 
amounts to approximately 6%% of the 
total school costs, or about 7% of the 
current expenditures. 

Twenty-eight states pay from siate 
funds more than twice the percentage 
that Illinois pays. The following are a 
few of the outstanding examples given 
to show the “average” apportionment per 
pupil in average daily attendance and the 
percentage that such apportionment 
forms of the current expenditures: 

Minnesota—$24, or 25% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

Michigan—$22, or 2°% of the annual 
current expenditure. 


(d) 


(e 


_ 


(g) 
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Arizona—$28, or 24% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

Texas—$23, or 45% of the annual cur- 
rent expenditure. 

Washington—$30, or 30% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

Maryland—$17, or 21% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

California—$30, or 23% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

New York—$48, or 35% of the annual 
current expenditure. 

We believe Illinois can do as well for 
the children in her public schools as 
these other states, and that it is her duty 
to do so. 


Relation of State School Fund to 
Our Revenue System 

The raising of a state school fund is 
affected in considerable measure by the 
general revenue system in force. Where 
this system is defective, the defects will 
be seized upon by some people as an 
argument against making the state 
school funds adequate. Yet we need to 
recall that always there are some who 
will be dissatisfied with any tax system 
and who will oppose taxation even for 
the most worthy purpose. Always too 
there will be cheap politicians who will 
try to divert for “patronage purposes” 
the major share of the state funds raised 
and who will object to the allotment of 
any considerable share of our State Reve- 
nues to the schools. 

We should remember, however, that 
the people of the State have the power 
to demand such changes—constitutional 
or otherwise—as they may deem neces- 
sary to make the revenue system equi- 
table. Moreover, any failure to request 
needed funds because someone points to 
inequities in taxation, will only serve to 
preserve those inequities, to cripple the 
tax-supported institutions, and to make 
both the inequities and the crippling tra- 
ditional and acceptable. The shortest 
road, therefore, to tax reform and to 
adequate revenues is to demand vigor- 
ously the funds needed. Only then will 
those responsible for making our tax 
laws bestir themselves to create a fiscal 
system that will prove adequate and 
equitable. 

Our Future Program 

The problem of Equalization of Educa- 
tional Opportunities in Illinois embraces 
the following program: 

(a) A Larger State School Fund for 

Equalization Purposes. 
(b) Higher Standards for Beginning 
Teachers. 

(c) A Larger Unit for School Purposes. 

(d) State Aid for High Schools. 

(e) Adequate Support for Our Teach- 

ers’ Colleges. 

These five aims are so closely related 
or tied together that they overlap. 

\Further progress depends upon a definite 
forward looking program embracing these 
five aims. Our battle for progress must 
proceed along all these lines. As a part 
of this further progress this committee 
wishes to reaffirm the stand it has taken 
in the past, and to recommend greater 
efforts in the future toward the accom- 
plishment of the following: 
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(a) A State School Fund for equaliza. 
tion purposes equal to at least 25% 
of the total cost of the schools of 
the state. 

An addition of at least $2,000,000 
to the State School Fund by each 
regular session of the General Ags. 
sembly, until it amounts to 25% 
of the total cost of the schools. 
The enactment of a State Income 
Tax Law, the entire proceeds of 
which shall be used for the support 
of the public schools and a large 
part of which shall go into the 
State School Fund. 


Should There Be State Aid For 
High Schools? 

The question has been raised, “Should 
there be State Aid for High Schools?” 
This committee answers the question in 
the following statement: 

As the high schools of Illinois dur- 
ing the last decade have increased in 
numbers and enrollment to such an 
extent that they now form in fact 
as well as in theory an integral part 
of our common school system; and 
since the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois makes it mandatory upon 
the General Assembly to provide a 
good common school education for 
all the children of Illinois, we be- 
lieve the time is at hand when the 
state should contribute toward the 
support of the high schools as well 
as toward the support of the grade 
schools. We, therefore, urge that as 
soon as the State School Fund is 
materially increased, or as soon as 
new sources of revenue are secured, 
that the high schools should receive 
their proportionate share from the 
state. 


(b) 


(c) 


Conclusion 

We believe that every teacher in Iili- 
nois and every citizen interested in the 
problem of establishing a higher level 
of equality of educational opportunity for 
all the children of Illinois should get be- 
hind the program of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, and do everything 
possible to provide every child in Illinois 
with the opportunity to secure a thorough 
and efficient common school education. 
To this end we urge: 

1. That you inform yourself of the 
present inequalities in educational 
opportunities in Illinois. 

2. That you make every effort to in- 
form others of these conditions. 

3. That you use your influence to se 
cure necessary legislation to remedy 
the situation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

N. M. Mason 

Don C. RocGErs 

D. WALTER Ports 

H. J. BECKEMEYER 

E. H. LUKENBILL 

Wo. E. WHITE 
Committee. 


Mr. Mason moved that the report 
of the committee be adopted, which 
motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 
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| Two Convenient 
| Locations for 
| Teachers 


Gwenn) 


GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 
HOTEL 
61 East Goethe Street 
Whitehall 5142 
Rates $60.00 to $100.00 
Close to Bus and Surface Lines 
Near Lake Michigan 


CwAS 


STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 
One-half Block from Lake Michigan 


Near all transportation 


Walking distance from Loop 


Special discounts 
for 
extended stays 





The Exclusive Choice 
of the 







teachers stopping in Chicago. 





Write or wire for reservations 


tm DRAKE 





CHICAGO 




























Illinois State Teachers Association 





In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 





North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
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SEE OUR— 
New Spring Line of 


FUR SCARFS 


BAUM-MARTIN, SABLES, 
FOX, STONE-MARTIN, Ete. 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 
117 South Jefferson St. 
Peoria, Ill. 





the 


lorado Rockies & 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. Organized hikes 
and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to 
glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain camp maintained for sum- 
mer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and stimulat- 
ing atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Edu- 
cation, Business Administration, Journalism, Art, and 
Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators. Special opportunities for graduate work in 
all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. 
Organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Teday for Complete Information 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue........ 7 Summer Recreation Bulletin........ 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology.......... Graduate School Bulletin 
NAME...... 


Street and Number 


City and State 
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The President then called for the 
report of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. Mr. J. R. Skiles, chairman of 
that committee, submitted the report. 


After considerable discussion and 
some explanations by Mr. Skiles, he 
moved that the report be adopted. 
This motion was duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote of the As- 
sembly. 


President Washburn next recog- 
nized Mr. Osher Schlaifer, who asked 
that the report which he submitted 
the preceding day be taken from the 
table in order that he might make fur- 
ther explanation and complete his 
speech of the day before. Delegate 
Page, of Chicago, moved that the re- 
port be taken off the table for further 
consideration. This motion was duly 
seconded and carried by a two-thirds 
vote. 


Mr. Schlaifer then emphasized 
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the need of centralizing in one office 
the various activities sponsored by the 
State Teachers Association. He also 
stated that more time should be taken 
at the annual State meetings for the 
discussion of such questions and less 
time for addresses by those outside 
the Association. 


Delegate K. D. Waldo moved that 
the Committee on Relations of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle to 
the State Teachers Association be dis 
charged and that the president ap- 
point a new committee to investigate 
and bring in a report with regard to 
the relationship of both Reading Cir- 
cles to the State Teachers Association. 
This motion was duly seconded and 
carried by a vote of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 


Delegate Bertha S. Armbruster, of 
Chicago, stated that President Sutton 


of the N. E. A. who would preside at 











Budget for 1931 
As Suggested by the Appropriations Committee 
Total resources on hand December 15, 1930-........................ ee ee $46,559.35 
a ciemateinstensnierensenninancenineinctinniats 38,000.00 
po I eee $84,559.35 
GENERAL FUND 
Amount of 
Amount of Proposed 
Appropri- Expenditure Appropri- 
Number and Purpose ation, 1930 1930 ation, 1931 
1. Illinois Teacher .................... ...$ 8,000.00 $ 5,563.23 $ 9,000.00 
2. Salary of Secretary ............................. 7,000.00 6,125.00 7,000.00 
3. Salary of Treasurer ............................ 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,200.00 
4. Salary, Director of Research......... 5,000.00 4,575.00 5,000.00 
5. Part time stenographer ............... ; 500.00 283.50 500.00 
6. Expense, Board of Directors..... 500.00 497.45 600.00 
7. Legislative Committee ........ ae 1,000.00 361.63 3,000.00 
8 Other committees ............................. 600.00 516.16 800.00 
9. Expense of Secretary .................. = 900.00 753.03 800.00 
Ee 700.00 201.83 1,000.00 
11. Expense of Treasurer.............. vs 600.00 554.10 600.00 
12. Research and Statistics ...................... 3,000.00 2,706.92 3,000.00 
me ee 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Ene 500.00 500.00 500.00 
15. N.E.A. Delegates ...................... 2,000.00 2,030.00 3,000.00 
I ancetentesccccccccensesinceteen 2,500.00 1,331.00 3,000.00 
| Ae 0” ERR er anEnoe 2,000.00 2,032.93 2,000.00 
ee ERS cece 500.00 503.80 1,700.00 
ese 485.06 1,500.00 
0 —yEE 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 
21. Maintenance of W. B. O. Memorial 
IN nacciinicdiemencabcteiptiinneieene: | waneneneses 1,500.00 
Totals, General Fund.......... $43,400.00 $35,120.64 $50,800.00 
Amount spent on office building and site to date... $28,932.18 
Estimated amount necessary to complete building -............................... 30,000.00 
(Less $5,000 in 1931 budget) 

To apply on the payment of contracts for the construction of the new 
headquarters building of this Association being erected at the corner of 
First and Edwards Streets, we appropriate whatever balance there may be 
in the treasury subject to orders issued by authority of the Board of Direct- 
ors, and whatever may be acquired by loans arranged for by the Board of 
Directors. 


J. R. Sxites, Chairman. 
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the Los Angeles meeting next summer 
is the Superintendent of Schools at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and that it would 
be fitting for the delegation from the 
State of Illinois to present him with 
a gavel made of wood with some his 
toric connection. Delegate Armstrong 
of Chicago, announced that he had a 
gavel made of wood from one of Lin. 
coln’s homes which he would be glad 
to present for that purpose. 

Delegate Beckemeyer moved that a 
committee of three be appointed by 
the president to prepare a suitable 
gavel and see that it is presented to 
the President of the National Eduea- 
tion Association at the Los Angeles 
meeting. This motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Armbruster and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

The President announced that he 
had received a note from Mr. U. J. 
Hoffman and family reading as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ We wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the beautiful flowers sent 
by the State Teachers Association.”’ 

Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by vote the 77th annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation was adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 





Education and Life Insurance 


The people of Illinois spend less than 
half as much for schools as they do for 
life insurance, according to the September 
Bulletin of the Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association. The annual 
bill for insuring the lives of Illinois citi- 
zens is $408,000,000, while the cost of 
public elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges is $158,000,000. 

Both of these expenditures are protec- 
tion for the future. The one reimburses 
for the loss of human resources; the other 
creates and builds new human resources 
upon which the state may depend for 
achievements tomorrow. 


Illinois spends 2.28 percent of the an- 
nual income of its citizens for schools, 
according to the same bulletin. As the 
nation as a whole devotes 2.74 percent 
of its income to public schools, Illinois’ 
relative expenditure therefore is a little 
less than the national average. North 
Dakota, with 6.13 percent of the income 
of its citizens spent for schools, leads all 
the states. 

Contrary to the opinion of critics who 
express fear that free schools may some 
day become too great a strain on the na- 
tional pocketbook, the Research Division 
report shows that there has been very 
little difference in the percent of national 
income expended for public elementary 
and secondary schools during a period of 
seven years. In 1922 the proportion of 
national income appropriated for the sup- 
port of schools was 2.40 percent; in 1928, 
it was 2.44 percent. 
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THE THRILL OF A 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is per- 
fectly printed and bound. 

All your efforts of planning and prep- 
aration—all the excellent work of 
photographer and engraver — are 
nullified if placed in the hands of an 
inferior printer. 

The printer and binder will “make or 
break"’ your annual. 

The Hartman Printing Company, pro- 
ducers of “*All-American”’ and ‘‘First 
Class Honor” Yearbooks, maintain 
a special YEARBOOK DEPART- 
MENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on 
the job twelve months of the year. 

Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 
Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 
219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 
Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 
Under Our Own Supervision 





















ST. LOUIS 
NEWEST 


| JUST A STEP 
TO ANYWHERE 
Nearest Of All To 
Every Place Of Edu- 


° a Y. 
cational nal Interest 


Headquarters, 
With An At- 
Homeness For 


. The IIlinojs 


Teacher 
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LADIES FULL FASHIONED SILK STOCKINGS 
TO TEACHERS AT NEW LOWER WHOLESALE PRICES 


Our advertising offer—full fashioned silk stockings by the box of three pairs— 
at strictly wholesale saves you 33 1/3%. 

THE PERFECT FITTING DELUXE LINE CONSISTS OF picot top 8 
CHIFFONS — COBWEBBY CHIFFONS—SERVICE CHIFFO. 


HEER 
INS — SERVICE 
WEIGHTS in regular sizes as well as outsizes and WOOL MIXED. All numbers 
made with slender heel and curved sole on 42, 45 and 48 gauge machines. 


» #130). PRICE RANGE FROM $2.33 te $4.00 BOX OF THREE—(pair 78 


new GRENADINE picot top chiffon—36-32 twist. The pestested GRENA- 
DINE (crepe) that is sheer, has style and gives wear—8 pairs $2.88. 


No money with order—We ship subject to your approval and charge te your 
account—you pay 30 days later. 
Write Today for Full Descriptive List and Color Card, Showing 
Newest Colors 


SOCKS FOR MEN ALSO 
“DE LUXE HOSIERY”, 404 So. Wells 8t., Chicago, Dlinois 





Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 


baths. 
Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 
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THE THRILL OF A 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK. } |! 


This comes only when your book is perfectly 
printed and bound. 
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All your efforts of planning and preparation— 
all the excellent work of photographer and 
engraver—are nullified if placed in the hands 
of an inferior printer. 
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The printer and binder will “make or break” 
your annual. 


The Hartman Printing Company, producers of 
“All-American” and “First Class Honor” 
Yearbooks, maintain a special YEARBOOK 
DEPARTMENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on the job 
twelve months of the year. 
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Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 
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HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF DISTINCTIVE YEARBOOKS 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 


219 South Fourth Street + + + Springfield, Illinois 


Our Yearbooks Are Bound In Our Own Plant Under Our Own Supervision 
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The Peoria Public School System 


A Brief Discussion of History, Organization and Operation 


Curricular Provision for Well-Rounded Experience 


R. H. W. WELLS in his book, 

“The Schools and the Teachers 

of Early Peoria,” says, “The 

history of the early schools in 
Peoria exists almost altogether in tradi- 
tions which are fast fading out.” According 
to the strongest traditions, private schools 
existed as early as 1822. In more authen- 
tic records we find that in 1831 John 
Ballance rented a room and opened the 
first school in what is now the City of 
Peoria. At that time there were only 
twenty-two buildings in Peoria, including 
the Court House, store and blacksmith 
shop. The school soon closed for want of 
patronage. Between 1831 and 1854 many 
attempts were made by the different de- 
nominations to establish “church schools.” 
The climax of these was an attempt to 
found the Peoria University in 1855. All 
these schools, to date and many of them 
beyond that date (1855) were financed by 
separate boards and organizations and 
were known as “stock schools.” One of 
the best and most efficient of these was the 
Hinman School. It was held in the base- 
ment of the Baptist Church. Robert Bur- 
dett, Peoria’s greatest humorist, was a 
pupil of this school. Burdett made the 
school famous in a sketch entitled, “The 
Strike at Hinman.” 

Organization 

The Public Schools of Peoria were or- 
ganized in 1855. Mr. A. P. Bartlett was 
chairman of the first Board. Mr. Bart- 
lett was a college man from New Eng- 
land, a man of vision and great executive 
ability. He, with his successors in office, 
Thomas L. Davis, H. G. Anderson, Wash- 
ington Cockle, Jacob Gale, Carl Feinsie 
and Chauncy Nye, served the schools 
from 1855 to 1872, inclusive. They so 
impresed themselves through their con- 
servative policies and high standards of 
work that they strove to inculcate, that 
these same policies and standards have 
been held and maintained by successive 
Boards of Education up through and in- 
cluding the present Board. 

Special Charter 

The Peoria Public Schools were organ- 
ized under a “Special Charter” in 1869, 
and have operated continuously, accord- 
ing to the plan and provisions set forth 
in the charter. 

One of these provisions is that of rep- 
resentative government on the Board. 
Two Board Members are elected from 
each ward, for a term of two years. The 
Mayor is ex-officio member of the Board. 

Make Up 

Today the public school system of Peo- 
ria is made up of twenty-one grade 
schools, three high schools, a school for 
retarded children, a school for deaf chil- 
dren, a continuation school, a night school 
(both grade and high), five open-window 











E. C. FISHER 
Superintendent of Schools 








Peoria, Illinois 


or Fresh Air Rooms, a school in the Deten- 
tion Home and the Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, a high school Home Study De- 
partment, a Kindergarten Training 
School, which provides two years of 
training and practice teaching for our 
kindergarten and primary teachers, and 
special instruction for the crippled child. 
These might be termed the “regular 
school activities.” In addition to the 
above a full term summer school is con- 
ducted each year. The same standard 
of work is maintained in both the sum- 
mer school and the night school as is 
required of regular day pupils. 
The Personnel 

The personnel of Peoria Education is 
as follows: 

Board of Education, 21; Superintend- 
ent, 1; Secretaries, 2; Attorney, 1; Treas- 
urer, 1; Principals, 24; Supervisors, 9; 
Teachers, 449; Special Teachers, 13; 
Clerks, 16; Librarians, 2; Accompanists, 
3; Cafeteria Directors and Employes, 10; 
Superintendent of Buildings, 1; School 
Dentist, 1; School Physician, 1; Nurses, 3; 
Night School and Vocational, 3; Janitors, 
49; Total, 610. 

Building Program 

On March 3, 1930, the Peoria Board of 
Educafion unanimously adopted the 6-3-3 
or Junior High School Program. Just 
prior to this, November, 1929, increased 
revenue for the schools carried by a 
large majority vote. A ten-year building 
program has been projected, to include 
three Junior High Schools, two grade 
schools (for six grades only),a central 
athletic field, with a stadium, field house, 
etc. The program will be financed by 
the “Pay-as-you-go” plan. That is, when 
the buildings are completed and are 
turned over te the Board of Education by 
the architect, they will have been paid for 
in full. Peoria is proud of this program, 
and rightly so. 
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Most Significant Feature 


Probably, however, the most signifi- 
cant feature of Peoria Education which 
reflects the new era in education relates 
to the provisions made for the whole life 
and experience of the child. Education 
is conceived of today, not alone as a 
preparation for life, but as a real experi- 
ence in life. To this end the curriculum 
is prepared with the definite purpose in 
view of surrounding the child with a va- 
riety of controlled and wholesome experi- 
ences and contacts the better to interpret 
to his mind the significant facts of life 
about him and the social world in which 
he is placed. By this means he is better 
enabled to make his adjustments with 
the world of industry and affairs when 
he shall come to take his place as a re- 
sponsible member of society. 

Provisions for safeguarding health and 
the securing of harmonious development 
of the whole body as a fit instrument of 
the cultivated mind are finding new and 
advanced forms of expression. 

Physical education is for “all” not the 
few. Corrective education is receiving 
more and more consideration; not alone 
are the physically sound and well quali- 
fied selected for super-training, but every 
effort is being made to diagnose and 
remedy those forms of physical defect 
or lack of muscular stability that would 
constitute a handicap in one’s progress 
through life. 


Individual Adjustment 

In all schools much attention is given 
to individual adjustment. Each child is 
measured by his own yard stick, not that 
of another. He can see and feel his own 
achievement, or lack of it, in comparison 
with “his” achievement of yesterday and 
is driven by his own volition toward bet- 
ter standards. 

Through the work of the Visiting 
Teacher the contact between the home 
and the school is better established. He 
is an interpreter of child life and school 
life. The child, the home and the means 
of learning are brought measurably 
nearer in relation to one another. The 
benefits of education are brought into 
the homes of handicapped children, 
where misfortune has placed a ban and 
“equality of opportunity” has acquired a 
new meaning in the administration of 
Peoria Education. 

In our courses of study, curriculum se- 
lections, classroom teaching, pupil coun- 
seling, curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, health programs and other life 
experiences with which the children are 
consciously surrounded, there is upper- 
most in the minds of Peoria Education 
the consistent desire to discover and 
appropriate the best and most progressive 
in modern public school education. 
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N. Y. DRESS SHOPPE 
Peorla Life Bldg. 

For: Quality, Style, Right-fit 
Popular Prices 

Dresses — Hosiery — Lingerie 





LYNCH BROS. OIL CO. 
ne.) 
a. . SERVICE 
Peoria’s Authorized Simoniz Station 
422 N. ADAMS 8ST. 
Phone 5174 











Welcome to the Teachers School Teacher “Say It With Flowers” 
——— LOANS om 
of Illinois As Low as $50.00 LOVERIDGE FLORIST CO. 
(Ine.) 
The NATIONAL LOAN CO. 423 Main St. Phone 8176 
E. G. Yaeger Co., Inc. ge lla eertn, 
504 South University Street - 
Peoria, Illinois THE Publix Theatres 
JACK STUDIO Welcome You To 
“The School Should Come Quality in Photography Peoria 
First” - —— nee MADISON 
608 A Peoria, Ill APOLLO PALACE 
+ 
WASHINGTON Complimente HOTEL JEFFERSON 
KEPPLE GARAGE FiscHER Walk-Over Shoe Co. Jefferson & Liberty 
Storage—Washing—Repairing 2 in St. Single, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
218-222 S. Washington seed am 1 “Double, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
Phone 4-0382 Peoria, Ill. Noon Lunch, 60ce—Dinner, $1.00 
TRY 


SENSATION 
SANDWICH SHOP 
It’s Different—All Kinds of Sandwiches 
Club Breakfast 
Lunches and Special Suppers 
116 N. Adams St. 
Delivery Service 25¢ Extra to any part of City 








THAYER K. MORROW, Inc. 
Chevrolet Passenger and 
Commercial Vehicles 
HAMILTON BLVD. AT GLOBE 
Peoria, Illinois 











Chic New Spring Styles 
HATS and SHOES 


BUTTERFIELD’S 


230 S. Adams St. 
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For Refreshments, Candies 
and Lunches 
ARCADE 

SWEET HOME 


211 8. Jefferson St. 
Next te Rialto 
Try Our Lunch Special 
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BROWN’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
C. J. Harvey, President 
We cordially invite the teachers of 
Illinois te visit our school 


240 S. Jefferson St. Peoria, Ill. 











THE HOME OF CLEAN 
DANCING 
BEST OF MUSIC 


INGLATERRA 


BALL ROOM BEAUTIFUL 
912-916 MAIN ST. PHONE 8410 








SPORTING GOODS 
G. N. Portman Co. 


Phone 7433 
122 N. ADAMS ST. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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200 Letter Sheets 6x7, with your name 
and address printed on; 
100 Printed marcuee ° to match Sevced $1.00 


100 Letter Sheets double above size, 
folded, with name and address; 
100 Printed Envelpes to match..... ‘$1.00 
Peoria Printing & Stationery Co. 
404 8. Adams 8t., Peoria, Til. 








KIMBALL PIANOS 
KIMBALL RADIOS 


W. W. Kimball Co. 


622 MAIN ST. 
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Special Vacation Offer 
to Teachers 
See Us When Planning Your 
Summer Vacation 


Union Bus Stati 
HOTEL — MARQUETTE 


BLUE MOTOR COACH LINE 





Ben. 
a 


For Economy’s Sake, Come to 
W. T. GRANT CO. 
25c 50c and $1.00 Deartment Stores 


Known For Values! 


107-111 S. ADAMS ST. 
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Katzing’s 


FAMOUS 


DUTCH BLACK 
CHOCOLATES 


418 Main 1515 University 











STATE 
CAB COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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IDEAL TROY 
A Complete Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Plant 
May We Suggest a Trip Through This 
Institution While Here 


917 MAIN 
At the foot of the hill . 
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KEPLER’S 


OF 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Fit normal foot. Sizes 1 to 10. 
Widths AAAAA to E, If you have 
trouble, try this store once. 


117 S. Adams St. 


SHOES 
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Telephones 4-3148, 4-3149 
“Prompt Service Always” 


COLUMBIA 
CLEANERS and DYERS 
109 South Monroe Street 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Palace Cafeteria 
PEORIA’S BEST 
Madison and Main 
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THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


“Peoria’s Greatest Newspapers” 


FIRST . 


In News. . Cireulation . . Advertising 


BROEHL & COOK’S 
Pere Marquette 


Garage 


107-19 N. Madison Ave. 
Phone 9931 








S. S. KRESGE 
COMPANY 


25e-$1.00 Store 
119 8. ADAMS 


5-10-25¢ Store 
108 8. ADAMS 


REMINGTON RAND 
BUSINESS SERVICE, INC. 
See Us For 
School ng | Systems 
Safe-Cabinets, T. 
Special Typewriter Discount to Teachers 
313 8S. JEFFERSON 8T., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIAMOND BROS. 
225 S. ADAMS ST. 
Spring Selections tn 


Dresses, Coats, Silk Lingerie 
Hose and Sportwear 
Now Complete 








CHARACTER LOANS 


We Have a Special Plan for Teachers 
at a Very Reasonable Rate 


Peoria Finance & Thrift Co. 


315 8. JEFFERSON ST. Phone 7622 


When in Peoria 
Shop at 


Proria[)ry60005(0 








Peoria Book & Stationery Co. 
Across from the Post Office 
525 MAIN ST. PEORIA, ILL. 
Educational Supplies 
Milton Bradley Material 
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W. A. WOOD CO. 
Distributors 
HUDSON and ESSEX 
Motor Cars 
704-706 South Adams Street 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








GALLAGHER’S 
OFFICE SUPPLIES and 
PRINTING 
112 S. MONROE 





N. L. Rogers and Company 
Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
416 Main St. Phone 4-1131 
PEORIA 
Danville — Springfield — Decatur 








NEUMODE 
HOSIERY STORE 


“HOSIERY 
For the Whole Family” 


309 MAIN 8ST. 


PEOBIA, ILL. 
a. 


Make the FEY your home when 
away from home 
IN PEORIA IT’S THE 
HOTEL FEY 
DON L. BEEZLEY, Mer. 
Rates $1.00-$1.50, without bath 
With bath, $2.00-$2.50 








AETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
LESTER Ae iy pete 
301-305 ry Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Roadstrum Tire Co. 
GOODYEAR TIRES 
VULCANIZING 
BATTERIES 
ACCESSORIES 


On Fulton at Franklin and Monroe 








CENTRAL OPTICAL CO. 


The Complete Optical Shop 


120 S. Jefferson St. 
Opp. Journal Transcript 








For Any Special Occasion For Special 
Coach See the 


WHITE STAR 
MOTOR COACH LINES 
OF ILLINOIS 
OFFICE 306 N. JEFFERSON ST. 
Phone 8018 
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Auto and Truck Insurance 


CHICAGO MOTOR CLUB 
PEORIA BRANCH 
A. G. THEDE, Mgr., Phone 8009 
239 S. Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Illinois 





For 
EYESIGHT CONSERVATION 


Insist on a Well Lighted 
Schoolroom 


Central Illinois Light Co. 











Lettkttt Go 


OF ILLINOIS 
“Every Sale Must Satisfy” 





- 
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Books, Stationery, Leather Goods, Office 
Supplies, Fountain Pens, Greeting 
Cards, School Supplies, Texts 


JACQUIN & COMPANY 
Wholesale and Retail 
MAIN STREET. OPP. COURT HOUSE 
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ADAMS 


MUSIC HOUSE 
Everything Musical 
114 S. Adams St. 
Peoria 








Field’s Millinery 
112 S. Adams St. 
Exclusively Hats 
Moderately Priced 
$1.88 to $4.95 and up 











LEKAS SUGAR BOWL 
(Ine.) 


For the 3 Best Things 
Dinners, Candies, Ice Cream 
Peoria, Tilinois 








HOTEL CLAIRE 


One Block From Illinois Terminal 
Two Blocks From Union Station 
Special Accommodations For Teachers 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY 


620 S. Adams Peoria, Ill. 








You have heard of DICKINSON 
Shorthand in 30 days 
Let Us Demonstrate it to You 
Visit Our School 
Di ,] * Ss t * ] S I 1 


521 MAIN 8ST. PEORIA, ILL. 
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Modern Trends in Education 
(Concluded from Page 189) 


language of the trade, is the prob- 
lem of the curriculum. Again we 
have two opposing points of view. 
One of these, which is known as the 
doctrine of specific objectives, argues 
that we should lay out in advance and 
in meticulous detail everything that 
is to be taught. The method by which 
this is done is known as the method 
of job analysis. To take an illustra- 
tion, there are certain things that an 
automobile mechanic must be able to 
do. We might observe the doings of 
a competent mechanic over an extend- 
ed period and make a careful record 
of what he does. This would consti- 
tute a job analysis of this particular 
occupation. In the end we should 
have a list of the various operations 
that must be mastered in this busi- 
ness, and if we desired to train auto- 
mobile mechanics all we should need 
to do would be to teach these opera- 
tions. These various operations 
would constitute our curriculum. 

The same principle, so it is claimed, 
would apply to the training of teach- 
ers, lawyers, clergymen, citizens, and 
candidates for every other type of ac- 
tivity. First we determine by analy- 
sis what activities are involved in any 
given calling and then we teach these 
particular things. This doctrine, it 
may be noted, fits in beautifully with 
the theory that all learning is a mat- 
ter of establishing specific connections 
in the nervous system and that there 
is no room for the belief in ‘‘general’’ 
learning. 

If we follow this matter out another 
step, however, complications and diffi- 
culties begin to appear. Within cer- 
tain limits it is true, indeed, that 
mechanics, plumbers, and bricklayers 
ean be taught just what to do, with- 
out leaving anything to their ingenu- 
ity or powers of imagination. This is 
true of every occupation in so far as 
it has been standardized and routin- 
ized. But in training a salesman, a 
teacher, or an engineer it is necessary 
to provide for flexibility of behavior. 
The situations that have to be dealt 
with are constantly changing, and so 
it becomes impossible to lay every- 
thing out in advance and tell the 
pupil beforehand just what he is to 
do. A person can hardly expect to 
get anywhere in life unless he can 
‘*use his head,’’ i. e., size up new situ- 
ations and use his old experience in 
new and unaccustomed ways. The 
men who built the first automobiles 
used old experience, but they did not 
learn the steps in the process out of a 
book. Adaptability is vastly more 
important in education than mastery 
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of routine. To provide a sound edu- 
cation is a very different problem 
from training mechanics and plumb- 
ers by the method of job analysis. It 
is necessary to rely on ‘‘general’’ edu- 
eation after all. 

“Specific” vs. “General” Education 

Traditional education was built 
around the notion of general educa- 
tion. This notion was sound, but its 
application was wrong. It was tied 
up with the belief that the mind is 
made up of ‘‘faculties’’—such as 
reasoning, remembering, imagining, 
and the like—which could be trained 
by exercise, just as the muscles of the 
body can be trained by going through 
a set of exercises in the gymnasium. 
When this belief was discredited, a 
movement toward ‘“‘specific’’ and 
‘*practical’’ education got under way. 
The arguments against formal discip- 
line were supposed to disprove gen- 
eral education too. As the Germans 
say, the baby was poured out with 
the bath. 

This new educational gospel was 
proclaimed in the name of science, 
but we are beginning to develop mis- 
givings. Science, like charity, may 
be made to cover a multitude of sins. 
It is safe to say that there is at least 
as much scientific evidence in favor 
of general education as there is 
against it. Our present problem is 
to develop the methods by which gen- 
eral education may be secured. The 
best preparation for life in a chang- 
ing civilization lies along the road of 
independent thinking, for the pur- 
pose of developing mastery of prin- 
ciples and of cultivating generalized 
attitudes and standards of value and 
conduct. 

The notion of general education is 
rich in implications but these impli- 
eations cannot be developed within 
the limits of this article. It would 
not be far wrong to say that the is- 
sue of general versus specific educa- 
tion is involved in all our major edu- 
cational problems. It is basic to the 
theory of the learning process, to the 
question of methods, to the question 
of purposes and aims, to the question 
of the curriculum and to the question 
of educational administration. To 
seek clarity on this issue is like seek- 
ing the kingdom of heaven—other 
things will be added unto us. The 
decision on this issue will determine 
the whole future character of Ameri- 
ean education. 





Bowing to the Inevitable 
Client—I want you to draw up my will, 
but I’m not sure how to dictate it. 
Lawyer—Just leave everything to me. 
Client—I suppose it would be as well. 
You'll get most of it anyway. 
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Rural Education in [linois 
(Continued from Page 192) 


rural scene inspired in him he raved 
and in his frenzy he would have 
wrecked the great painting had not 
his friends interfered. To him who 
has lain on his back on the green 
grass beside a little stream and peered 
through the holes in his old straw hat 
at the blue sky while his soul absorbed 
the odor of the clover and the honey- 
suckle, the songs of the birds, the 
rustle of the leaves, the hum of the 
bees and the gentle touch of the warm 
breeze the Dance of the Nymphs is 
full of meaning. 


Meeting the Needs of Rural Life 


Then there are the responsibilities 
for each member of the rural home 
and the social, economic and political 
problems growing ovt of rural life 
that are big enough to demand the at- 
tention of the entire nation. 

All too often the school-house walls 
shut out all of the rich rural environ- 
ment, and all of the tremendous prob- 
lems, from the pupils who are re- 
quired to get from books the lessons 
which shall fit them for the duties of 
citizenship in this great Republic. The 
pupil who learns easily passes along 
from grade to grade through the sys- 
tem ; the one who does not is retarded 
year after year until he reaches the 
age when the compulsory education 
law no longer applies to him and re- 
fusing to be further humiliated he 
drops out. Such a system of schools 
certainly was never devised to meet 
the needs of rural education; it was 
copied from the cities. 

The rural school must administer 
to the individual needs of all the 
pupils by providing a school which 
every child, having a mentality above 
the level of idiocy, may attend twelve 
years without developing either a 
superiority or an inferiority complex; 
a school in which each child shall asso- 
ciate with children of his own age, or 
better still with children of all ages, 
a school that is more interested in 
developing the human resources of 
the community than it is in discover- 
ing pupils of exceptional ability in 
academic scholarship and preparing 
them for entrance to college. A school 
that exists for all the children of all 
the people and not for the favored 
few who are rapid learners; a school 
which is a veritable community power 
house, not a college annex; a school 
which renders the service to each in- 
dividual that shall enable him to de- 
velop all of the power there is in 
him and sends him out to run on his 
own power through life. The new 
rural school must be a service station 
rather than a scholar factory. 
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FRANKLIN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN 
70 Rooms—Modern 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.00 








UNITED CIGAR STORE 


Magazines 
Fountain Service 
Southwestern Bus Station 
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CARBONDALE 
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TEACHER PATRONAGE 
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For good things to eat go to 
IMPERIAL CAFE 


L. M. ATKINSON, Prop. 
108 N. Illinois 

















Spiller’s Garage 
General Repairing, Wrecker Service 


Motor Work Our Specialty 
Phone 273 Carbondale, Il. 


When in Carbondale Visit the 
BARTH THEATRE 


Where the mighty Western Electric, 
monarch of all sound systems, awaits 
the opportunity to thrill you with its 
life-like reproduction of current 
pictures. . . . “Southern Illinois’ 
Finest Talkies.” 


AUSTIN’S 


Cafe and Sandwich Shop 


208 S. Illinois Ave. 
We Appreciate Your Patronage 
We Give You Quality Food 








DILL’S 
Men’s Furnishings 
Ladies’ Hosiery 
East Jackson Street 
Just across the tracks 








RAPP TIRE SERVICE 
Goodyear Tires, Tubes, Accessories 
Willard Batteries 
Vulcanizing—Road Service 
Phone 54 


303 S. Illinois Ave. 


Flowers by Wire 
WISELY FLORIST 


NEW HUNDLEY HOTEL 
Modern—36 Rooms 

Next Block to Railroad Station 
Rates: $1.00 up 














University Cafe 
Cafeteria Style Service 
Just Across Campus 
Good Food—Reasonable Prices 


Regulation ABC Bowling Alleys for 
your recreation at 205 W. Jackson 


Boosey’s Bowling Alleys 
W. T. Boos, Prop. 


UNIVERSITY CAB CO. 
Phone 240 
Special Teachers’ Service 
1 Passenger, 25c; Additional, 100 Each 
Office in Hundley Hotel 














S. S. MULLINS, Jeweler 
Patronize Carbondale’s 
Most Up-to-date Jewelry Shop 
Estimates Qua Work Guaranteed 

ice 


216 8S. ILLINOIS 8ST. 


BARNES CAFE 


A Real Place to Eat 
South End of Depot 
Phone 215 N. A. Masters 


The 
CARBONDALE FREE PRESS 
Gives you the newest news 


Member Associated Press 
Published every day 

















PATTERSON’S 


Fine Men’s Wear 
Illinois at Monroe 


CARBONDALE BUILDING LOAN 
& HOMESTEAD ASSOCIATION 
DR. M. ETHERTON, Pres. 
CHAS, E. HAMILTON, Sec. 
Assets, $2,475,000.00 
A Good Place to Invest Your Savings 


First National Bank 
In Carbondale, Ill. 
Large Capital 
Experienced Management 














Phone 126 


SHERRETZ GARAGE 
BUICK SERVICE—AUTO PAINTING 


F. B. SPEAR 


302 S. Illinois Ave. 
Leacock’s Athletic Equipment 
Men’s Furnishings and Shoes 


One Day Service Phone 637 


Peerless Cleaners & Dyers 
“Our Cleaning & Dyeing Saves Buying” 
Suits Cleaned and Pressed, $1.00 
205 West Walnut St. Evan BR. Phillips 














Diamonds Jewelry 
Gifts for All Occasions 
HIGGINS JEWELRY CO. 
116 S. Illinois Ave. 
Carbondale’s Leading Gift Shop 











PARKER’S CAFE 


A Good Place to Eat 
2nd Door North Franklin Hotel 
Carbondale 





Cline Vick Drug Store 
Marion Zeigler 

Herrin Carterville 

West Frankfort Johnston City 
Carbondale Benton 


Always a Special at Our Stores 


Everything an up-to-date store 
should have 


Our Fountain & Luncheonette 
now open 


TACKITT STUDIO 


Carbondale, Il. 
Quality Tells and Prices Sell 
All Sizes Made at Prices to Please 








The GREEN MILL 
Luncheonette 
and Fountain Drinks 
122 S. IMinois Ave. 
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When shall we have such a rural! 
school system in Illinois? When shall 
we have such a school anywhere? 
Very few, either within or without the 
teaching profession, believe in such a 
school. In our present situation there 
is danger of a stalemate. The side that 
believes it is the business of the school 
to train all the children of all the 
people can maneuver so that the side 
that would use the schools for scholar- 
ship only can not move farther but 
they cannot bring about a checkmate. 

Nothing short of a revolution, 
which would upset the whole school 
system of this state and nation, can 
bring an immediate change in the 
rural situation in Illinois. That revo- 
lution may come. If it does come it 
will be because the people of this 
state and nation who are equipped 
with brains use them for some other 
purpose than thinking how the school 
ean be made to serve the best interests 
of all the people of the state. 


Signs of a New Day in Rural Education 


There are many hopeful signs of a 
better day for rural education in IIli- 
nois. The schools of the state are 
gradually taking on a new life; the 
pendulum is swinging from adminis- 
tration to ministration. The business 
of the supervisor is becoming less a 
matter of fastening upon teacher and 
pupil alike a slavish conformity to 
the specifications of a prescribed pat- 
tern. In fact, most of them have be- 
come really human in their interest 
in discovering and ministering to 
human needs. 

Mr. U. J. Hoffman has labored long 
and hard to bring about, in the rural 
schools, a recognition of individual 
differences and the idea that educa- 
tion means the development of indi- 
vidual personality which can come 
about only through the doings of the 
individual himself. Through the co- 
operation of progressive county su- 
perintendents and teachers through- 
out the state these labors are begin- 
ning to bear fruit in improved rural 
schools. The teachers colleges have 
attacked the rural education problem 
vigorously through their rural train- 
ing departments and are making 
progress toward its solution. 

A large portion of the state is now 
organized into community high-school 
districts. These community high- 
school districts are giving the young 
people of the state an opportunity 
for getting training. The teaching 
force in the rural school is replenished 
from the graduates of the community 
high schools who have received furth- 
er training in the teachers colleges of 
the state. 

Finally, the new éertificating law 
has raised the requirements for train- 
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ing for those entering the teaching 
profession. 

Through all these agencies many 
sections of the state are already pre- 
pared to take great strides in advance 
as soon as they are legally permitted 
to do so. 

During the last four or five years 
this association has had a committee 
of capable leaders at work on this 
problem. Every proposal this com- 
mittee has to make has been tested by 
actual practice and proved successful. 
After three years of study the com- 
mittee now proposes that its findings 
shall be enacted into law. If these 
proposals become law it will give 
every community in Illinois an oppor- 
tunity to have a school which is just 
as good as it desires. Can the edu- 
eational, financial, professional, com- 
mercial, agricultural and labor lead- 
ership of Illinois be depended upon 
to support these proposals and bring 
about their enactment into law? If 
it can the rural school will be im- 
proved, for many communities in the 
state are now ready and anxious to 
start a progressive school movement 
as soon as the law will permit them 
to do so, and progress is contagious. 





Teacher Tenure Again 
(Concluded from Page 199) 


continue in their positions should give 
reasonable notice in writing of their 
intention. Strict adherence to the 
rules proposed here and in numbers 
five and eight above would greatly im- 
prove the professional morale of 
school people. The adoption and use 
of these rules can scarcely be hoped 
for in the immediate future, however. 
At present teachers seem inclined to 
take advantage of the position which 
possession of a contract gives them. 

11. Suitable provision should be 
made for teachers already in service 
in putting tenure laws into operation. 
The sentiment here might be miscon- 
strued. The greatest tolerance and 
liberality should be shown in relation 
to the old teachers consistent with the 
spirit of the first of the preceding 
standards. 

12. Indefinite tenure should be ac- 
corded to all classes of certificated 
school employees on status of teacher. 
It may be well to observe here that 
legislation dealing with indefinite 
tenure should be carefully worded in 
order to. prevent abuses arising where 
polities have control of the schools. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
twelve standards here reproduced will 
form the basis of much needed legal 
regulation of tenure and that their 
appearance at this time may tend to 
bring about its prompt enactment. 


Petwensy, 1931 
A Modified Unit Plan 


A modification of the “unit plan” of 
instruction, that automatically checks 
student inertia and insures the stu- 
dent’s applying himself to the extent 
of meeting passing standards at least, 
has been tried out in the Biggsville 
High School, of which Dwight L. Wood 
is the principal. Mr. Wood finds that 
this method very satisfactorily dver- 
comes the handicap the smal] school 
has to meet because of the lack of 
time for adequate supervision of pupils’ 
study habits, provides effective selec- 
tion of those students requiring help 
on a given unit and meets with the ap- 
proval of the student body. Mr. Wood 
describes the plan as follows: 


The material of a given course is 
laid out in units of about two weeks, 
or whatever period best suits the or- 
ganization of the material. Instruc. 
tion is in the traditional manner. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on important 
facts of the unit, previously de- 
termined. During the progress of the 
unit the teacher lists additional ¢s- 
sential points developed. From this 
list of essentials, she makes two tests, 
the type of the tests being determined 
by the character of the subject-matter. 
Both the objective and traditional 
test may be used, but every item 
which is considered of importance in 
the unit is included in the test. A first 
test is given and scored as objectively 
as possible. Scores are then changed 
to grades based on 100 per cent. A 
student receiving a grade of less than 
85 per cent must take the test again. 
To be eligible for the second test, he 
must spend at least one period a day 
for a week in further work on the 
unit. 

A ninth period presided over by 
the teachers of the school alternately, 
known as a unit make-up period, af- 
fords the student an opportunity for 
this additional work. If he is ready to 
write the test again at the end of the 
week, he is given the second form of 
the test and is scored and graded in 
the same manner as before except that 
five per cent is deducted from his final 
grade for that unit. If additional tests 
are necessary, five per cent is sub- 
tracted from the final grade for each 
test taken on that unit. 

This plan is popular with the stu- 
dents even when they have to write 
the tests more than once. As a result 
of such a plan it is practically impos- 
sible for a student to fail if he will 
take advantage of the extra time and 
help given him. 





A Gruelling Story 
Shipwrecked Prof.—In my own country 
I am considered a man of letters. 
Cannibal King—Good! We'll make you 
into alphabet soup! 
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MORE NEXT MONTH 

Our space this month does not permit 
the publication of the entire proceedings 
of the 77th annual meeting. Therefore, 
we are deferring until next month the 
publication of the contents of the pam- 
phlet referred to by Mr. Nygaard in his 
report for the Committee on Pensions. 


Books and Pamphlets Received 


Agricultural Nature Study. Books I 
and II. By John H. Gehrs, professor of 
agriculture, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
“These books discuss succinctly the do- 
mestication, care and improvement, and 
use of animals; familiar birds and their 
value to man; the nature, use, and con- 
servation of trees, insects, plants, soils, 
climate, weather, etc.” Book I, 184 pp., 
$.80; Book II, 208 pp. Illustrated. 

English Composition. By May McKit- 
rick, assistant professor of English, 
School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Marietta 
Hyde West, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of English, East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. “A two-year 
course ... organized in sections by se- 
mesters, each section containing about 50 
lessons carefully adjusted in text and 
exercise material to a class period of 
average length and grouped according to 
the unit plan. The book humanizes high- 
school composition and provides for vary- 
ing levels of intelligence. It also re 
lieves the teacher of many customary 
burdens.” 608 pp. Illustrated, price, $1.44. 

Practice Sheets in English Grammar 
and Punctuation—With Tests and Key. 
By Harriet R. Lockwood, supervisor of 
English Practice and instructor in Eng- 
lish Methods, State Teachers College, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. “A workbook for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades covering the 
more common errors in English grammar 
and punctuation and suitable for use with 
or without a textbook.” 190 bound pages, 
or 54 pages wrapped separately. Price, 

Workbook in United States History for 
Higher Grades. By Howard E. Wilson, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, and Florence H. Wilson, 
formerly of Grant Junior High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio. “The work is built on 
the unit plan, divided into 8 units cover- 
ing 48 topics, each unit being introduced 
by a survey of the period. The distinc- 
tive feature of this workbook is the large 
amount and variety of creative thinking 
and pupil-activity called for.” 254 pp., 
price, $0.60. 

New Junior Business Training. By 
Frederick G. Nichols, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, Harvard University. A fuller 
and more modern treatment than that 
given in the author’s original text—the 
Pioneer in this field. Illustrated. Com- 
— 400 pp., $1.68. Parts 1 and 2, each 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il: 

The Program for Elementary School 
Library Service. By Lucile F. Fargo. 
This book is intended as “a contribution 
in the direction of the practical solution 
of the problem confronting those school 
superintendents, principals of elementary 
schools, public librarians, and students 
of school librarianship who are seeking 
ways and means of linking elementary 
school library service more closely to the 
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school curriculum and to library develop- 
ment in higher schools, while at the same 
time harmonizing it with the community 


library program as a whole.” 218 pp. 
Price, $2.25. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th 


Street, New York: 

Intramural Athletics and Play Days. 
By Edgar Marian Draper, associate pro- 
fessor of education in the University of 
Washington, and George Mimms Smith, 
intramural director in the Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington. Ninth in 
The Extra Curricular Library, Harold D. 
Meyer, editor. 137 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Student-Participation in School Govern- 
ment. By Jerry J. Vineyard, A. M., prin- 
cipal, Junior-Senior High School, Junc- 
tion City, Kans., and Chas. F. Poole, A. 
M., principal, Sterling High School, Sterl- 
ing, Colo. Tenth in the series comprising 
The Extra Curricular Library, edited by 
Harold D. Meyer. 104 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools. By N. P. Nielson, chief of Di- 
vision of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Winifred Van Hagen, 
chief of Bureau of Physical Education for 
Girls, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. A complete course of 
study in Physical Education, based on the 
California “Manual.” 365 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston: 

The Toy Symphony. By Mary L. Stickle, 
“A complete new series of instructions 
and material for introducing the Toy 
Symphony Orchestra training in the kin- 
dergarten and first two grades. The ma- 
terial in this series is the result of careful 
experimentation and actual work in the 
classroom. Part I, Teaching Directions; 
Part II, Song Orchestrations; Part III, 
Twelve Toy Symphony Orchestrations. 

THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 Fourth 

Ave., New York City: 

Modern Literature for Oral Interpreta- 
tion. By Gertrude E. Johnson, associate 
professor, Department of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. “A revised and en- 
larged edition of a book which for a long 
time has enjoyed wide popularity, both 
as a textbook and as a source book of 
platform material for those interested in 
interpretative speech.” 638 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ CLUB, 315 
Plymouth Court, City Club Building, Chi- 
cago: 

Fifth Yearbook. (1930) Health Educa- 
tion. “A co-operative study of the broader 
phases of health education and a report 
of class procedures in the teaching of 
health, designed to supplement the Chi- 
cago Course of Study in Health Educa 
tion. 253 + XII pp. Price, $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY-DORAN, Garden City, 
New York: 

Collection Doubdleday-Doran. A series 
of French reading texts published co-op- 
eratively with the Librairie Hachette. 
“The aim,” say the publishers, “is to 
present the books most widely used in 
American schools in a form as character- 
istically French as possible. Nine titles 
have appeared, each with a widely known 
editor. 

Cuentos Y Leyendas De Espana. By 
Madaline W. Nichols, head of the Spanish 
Department, Dominican College, San 
Rafael, Calif., and Guillermo Rivera, in- 
structor in Spanish, Harvard University. 
A reader for the end of the first year of 
college Spanish or for the second year in 
high schools. The general source of read- 
ing material in this volume is the Estoria 
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General of Alfonso X. X + 206 pp. II- 
lustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Teaching the Child to Read. By Sam- 
(Continued on Page 248) 
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Testing Program at DeKalb 


vast unpromising teachers’ col- 
lege material may be discovered 
by a combination of measurements— 
including intelligence tests, achieve- 
ments tests in pertinent subject mat- 
ter, and high-school averages—with 
greater surety and in less time than 
by the time-honored system of elimi- 
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nation by failure grades, is the con- 
clusion arrived at as the result of a 
three years’ testing program at the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at DeKalb. The study of the re- 
sults of these investigations, issued as 
No. 3 of Vol. XXV of the N. 1.8. T.C, 
Quarterly, is the work of Helen Rob- 
inson Messenger, of the department of 
education. 


The author bases the validity of her 
major conclusion on a study of eight 
minor problems. Problems 4 and 8, 
dealing as they do with the complete- 
ness and definiteness of such tests in 
measuring qualities, other than schol- 
arship, that enter into successful 
teachers’ college work, are especially 
challenging. The entire group of 
minor problems with the conclusions 
reached follow: 

Problem 1—Do teachers’ colleges get 
poorer students than universities and 
other colleges? From this study and from 
other investigations it is clear that teach- 
ers’ colleges receive poorer students than 
universities and other colleges. 


Problem 2—Do the instructors grade 
accordingly? The evidence collected for 
this study, as well as others, indicates 
that teachers’ college faculties give too 
many grades above the average. Grades 
given to poor students are decidedly too 
high. 

Problem 3—Does the grading system 
used eliminate the poorer students con- 
sistently? The answer to this problem 
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shows that there is a great waste of time 
and energy both on the part of students 
and teachers before the routine effecting 
elimination accomplishes results. Every- 
one concerned would be benefitted by a 
speedier means of locating poor students. 


Problem 4—Do mental tests measure 
what teachers’ colleges consider valuable? 
By comparisons of grades given low and 
high groups, it is clear that whatever it 
is that intelligence tests measure, teach- 
ers’ colleges consider that valuable. 


Problem 5—Is it possible to eliminate 
the poor students as well by failure 
grades as by mental test scores? The two 
lines of evidence that give support to 
mental tests, rather than failure grades, 
as effective in eliminating unpromising 
students are that mental test scores are 
arrived at in less time and with less 
effort and that they sort the bad from 
good college risks with more surety. 


Problem 6—How well are the freshmen 
entering teachers’ colleges prepared in the 
fundamentals of subject matter needed by 
teachers? The general conclusion on the 
sixth minor problem is secured from stan- 
dard test scores in pertinent subject mat- 
ter. Since freshmen in teachers’ colleges 
are to prepare for teaching elementary 
grades, it seems reasonable to expect them 
to have information equal to that of 
eighth-grade pupils. Scores on standard 
achievement tests in arithmetic, English, 
reading, and history show that as a group 
they make fairly good averages when 
compared with eighth grade norms in 
arithmetic, and history. In reading they 
are lower. In English they reach prac- 
tically the college freshmen norm that 
is quoted for the test. Those who fall 
below these norms should be required to 
reach them before being graduated from 
the two-year curriculum. 

An examination into the high-school 
records of these groups of freshmen 
shows that they are a very little above 
the average given for students entering 
teachers’ colleges. Investigators have 
found that high-school averages predict 
college success in a fairly consistent 
manner. 


Problem 7—Could the poor students be 
eliminated sooner by test results than by 
failure grades? Standard test scores fur- 
nish a basis for elimination that can be 
secured the first week of college. Failure 
grades are not known until the end of 
the first semester. Standard tests find 
poor college risks with more certainty 
and with less waste of time and effort. 
When the results of the tests are analyzed 
the various subject matter departments 
have useful information about their stu- 
dents. 


Problem 8—Do qualities of personality 
and character appear in the poorer group 
of students in such quantities as to make 
these students valuable as teachers from 
these standpoints? From available evi- 
dence, personality and character occur 
with other desirable qualities and not 
without them. There is a significant to 
high correlation between personality 
qualities and other desirable qualities 
found in all studies made of the question. 
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Since objective personality ratings have 
not yet been developed, other desirable 
qualities were used in this study with the 
assumption that the chance of personality 
accompanying them is high. 


The author points the way of con- 
tinued investigation when she says, 
‘“‘A study of success in the field 
should follow. It is generally con- 
eeded that the chief difficulty in these 
studies is the lack of objective rating 
for teaching.’’ 





Remodeling the Little Red 
School House 


Plans for remodeling the “little red 
school house” are contained in a bulletin 
which has just been compiled by the 
Office of Education, Interior Department. 

The old-fashioned one-room _ school 
with a make-believe belfry, weathering 
clapboards that show traces of their first 
and only coat of paint, two or three small 
windows on each side, and brick pillar 
supports that let the cold winter wind 
sweep under the none too tight floor, is 
out-of-date, according to the study, “Rural 
Schoolhouses, School Grounds, and Their 
Equipment.” But if the old-fashioned 
school is sound structurally it can be 
changed to satisfy modern demands. 

The windows should all be moved to 
the left side of the children as they sit 
at their desks. Windows which are too 
low ought to be raised so that the light 
will come from above the eyes of the 
seated pupils. 

Probably more children have to leave 
school because of defective vision than 
from any other cause, the bulletin points 
out, stressing the importance of proper 
lighting. The area of clear glass in a 
school room, investigations have revealed, 
should be equal to one-fifth of the floor 
space of the room. 

The old, rusty, dirty box stove, mounted 
on half bricks, with a rusty stove pipe, 
that usurped the center of the room is 
ruled out. A jacketed stove set in the 
end wall is recommended in place of it. 
When enough space is available separate 
cloak rooms for boys and girls with 
screened lunch shelves can be built at one 
end with a vestibule between them to 
shelter the entrance. Bookcases and a 
first-aid cabinet are also recommended 
for the old country school that is being 
“done over.” 

While one-room schools are being ab- 
sorbed by consolidated schools through- 
out the United States there are still 150,- 
000 one-teacher, one-room units, Office of 
Education statistical studies show. 

Floor plans and suggestions for new 
buildings are also given in the bulletin 
together with the plans for remodeling 
old schools. Six plans for one-teacher 
schools, five plans for two-teacher schools, 
two for three-teacher schools, and one vo- 
cational and agricultural school design 
are presented. Styles ranging from red 
brick colonial to Spanish with bright tiles 
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reveal that the little red school house has 
marched a long way in recent years. 

Some of the plans are products of 
school architects and State departments 
of education in Minnesota, Arkansas, and 
Alabama. 

Notable among the innovations in rural 
schools are the workrooms in which the 
pupils learn manual training, sewing, 
cooking, canning, millinery, and obtain 
laboratory training for agriculture; fold- 
ing doors between classrooms, that make 
it possible to throw the whole building 
into one auditorium for community as- 
semblies; and the furnaces relegated to 
the basement. First-aid cabinets, fire ex- 
tinguishers, bulletin boards and exhibit 
cases for trophies are also considered es- 
sentials for the modern rural school. 

Men and women trained in the old type 
country school would discover one im- 
portant item of the “little red school- 
house,” absent. The platform that raised 
the teacher and her desk on a dais from 
which she looked down upon her class, 
is gone. The teacher of today wants to 
be on a level with her pupils and she has 
found the old platform just something to 
stumble over. 
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The Optimist Creed 
Promise Yourself— 


To be so strong that nothing can dis- 
turb your peace of mind. 

To talk health, happiness and pros- 
perity to every person you meet. 

To make all your friends feel that there 
is something in them. 

To look at the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come true. 

To think only of the best, to work only 
for the best and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about the 
success of others as you are about your 
own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements of 
the future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all 
times and give every living creature you 
meet a smile. 

To give so much time to the improve- 
ment of yourself that you will have no 
time to criticise others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for 
anger, too strong for fear, and too happy 
to permit the presence of trouble.—Chris- 
tian D. Larson. 
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learn and travel and who 
have succeeded. You can 
do the same. 

Remember, we equip you, 
teach you how to sell, 
pay your railroad fare 
and guarantee you at 
least $360 for 90 days’ 
work, or $210 for 60 
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ers are earning from $10 
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We'll tell you all about 
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Summer Work You’ll Enjoy 


Travel ---New Experience 
All Train Fare Paid 


F you want to get away for the summer, out of the usual rut into a con- 
genial and lucrative occupation that will afford you travel, interesting 
experiences and, if you wish, a permanent business of your own, write us. 

The Educators Association is an organization of 11 years standing, formed 
to provide the public with the best product of its kind on the market, selling 
at the lowest price consistent with production costs. 
by intelligent business men who employ only representatives of the highest 
moral standing for this work, and so train and educate them and direct their 
work that they are able to guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, with all railroad fare paid. How much more they 
In 1930 Alice Willey earned $2,797.20 in 90 
days, Emma V. P. Marshall $1,691.82 in 78 days, Anna B. Young $1,200.00 in 
60 days, Edna Dorsey $1,484.00 in 80 days. 

The best way for you to measure your ability is to learn the results obtained 
by other people—teachers who like yourselves have determined to earn, 
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67 with Safety 


Swedish Home 
Building Association 
Incorporated 1896 
Under State Supervision 
Assets Two Million Dollars 


Funds left with this Association 


are secure. Our loans are all first 
mortgages on homes only. Safety 
is the first consideration. You may 
save here with safety and profit. 
Our shares are now earning 6%. 


For further information please 
call or write 


JOHN G. CARSON 
Secretary 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


(Concluded from Page 245) 


uel W. Patterson, associate professor of 
education, Hunter College of the City of 
New York. A basal text on the teaching 
of reading, designed for training courses 
in normal schools and teacher colleges. 
524 pp. Price, $2.50. 


Problems in Educational Psychology. 
By Walter J. Gifford, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Clyde P. Shorts, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. “Readings 
representative of modern, progressive 
thought in educational psychology, so or- 
ganized as to present a connected study 
of the principles of the subject.” 728 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 354-364 Milwaukee Street, Milwau- 
kee: 

My Educational Guidebook. By Robert 
H. Rodgers, Chief, Teacher Training and 
Research Division, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, and Harry 8S. Belman, Asst., 
Teacher Training and Research Division, 
Milwaukee Vocational School. 24 pp. 
Paper, 20 cents. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING THE 
EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT, Office of 
the President, 377 Parkside Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York: 

Temperance Education in American 
Public Schools. Contains the resolution 
adopted by the N. E. A. and the following 
chapters: The Present Status of Provis- 
ion for Public School Instruction as to 
the Nature and Effect of Alcoholic Drinks 
and Other Narcotics; Suggestions for 
Topics on Alcohol and Other Narcotics; 
Textbooks on Hygiene; The Memorial to 
Educators; The Relation of Education 
and Legislation. Copies may be secured 
at cost from The Scientific Temperance 
Federation, 400 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass., or from organizations listed in the 
National Conference. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana: 

Predicting the Scholastic Success of 
College Students. By Charles W. Odell, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research. Bulletin No. 62 Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 5. 43 pp. Paper 30 cents. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York: 

Supervising Extra-Ourricular Activities, 
Paul W. Terry, Professor of Education, 
University of Alabama. A carefully or- 
ganized guide book discussing the growth, 
importance and value of extra-curricular 
activities in secondary schools, important 
types of student organizations, problems 
of organization and supervision and stu- 
dent participation in the government of 
the school. $3.00. 417 pp. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION, Washington, D. C.: 

Pamphlets: No. 10, School Playgrounds. 
By Marie M. Ready, assistant specialist 
in recreational activities. 40 pp. Price, 
5 cents. No. 11, School and County Li- 
brary Co-operation. Edited by Edith A. 
Lathrop, assistant specialist in school li- 
braries. his pamphlet contains abstracts 
of eight articles belonging to a series of 
papers on school and county library co- 
operation which began in School Life in 
December, 1928. 

Bulletins: No. 12, National Ministries 
of Education. By Jambes F. Abel, chief, 
Division of Foreign School Systems. 158 
pp. Price, $0.25. No. 14, Legal Status of 
Bible Reading and Religious Instruction 


February, 1931 


in Public Schools. By Ward W. Keeseck- 
er, associate specialist in school legisla- 
tion. 28 pp. Price, 10 cents. No. 15, 
Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions, January-March, 1930. Compiled by 
Martha R. McCabe, acting chief, Library 
Division. 46 pp. Price, 10 cents. No. 20, 
County Library Service to Rural Schools. 
By Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist 
in school libraries. 53 pp. Price, 15 
cents. No. 22, Schools and Classes for 
Delicate Children. By James Frederick 
Rogers, M. D., consultant in hygiene and 
specialist in health education. 66 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. No. 27, Notes on the Ore- 
gon Trail: Arranged as new materials of 
instruction in geography, civics, and his- 
tory for elementary schools, by Florence 
C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary 
education. 48 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

The New Path to Reading: My Second 
Primer. By Anna Dorothea Cordts, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, Iowa 
State Teachers College. 126 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $0.52. 

Pupils Workbook to Accompany A His- 
tory of American Civilization. By Harold 
Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and James E. Mendenhall, The 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Suggested plans for 
pupil activities are incorporated as a 
series of problems. Each problem of the 
course is an organization of things for 
the pupil to do. 26 problems. 57 pp. 
Price, $0.40. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, Washington, D. C. 

The Smaliness of America’s Rural High 
Schools. By Walter H. Gaumnitz, Spectial- 
ist in Rural Education Problems, Office 
of Education. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
78 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Rural Schoolhouses, School Grounds, 
and Their Equipment. By Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Special Agent U. 8S. Office of 
Education, and Haskell Pruett, Oklahoma 
Department of Public Instruction. 74 pp. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 20 cents. 





WHY NOT SEE EUROPE IN 1931? 


Join a small group of educated people 
for a nine week trip to the most famous 
cities of Burope. Excellent hotels, in- 
telligent guides, comfortable cars. 


BRANNAN TOURS 


324 West 72nd Street Chicago 














Also Beautifully Furnished 
Housekee 
by the week or month 
D. Boughton, 





Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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